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PREFACE 


Hf eevory may be progressively traced in 
every circumstance of variation and im- 
provement by observing the aéra of its 
scope and several causes. Rude and consisting 
of few figures were the ensigns of the first Norman 
inhabitants; as feudel influences increased, arm- 
orial distinctions were more in request, because 
a greater number of military dependants were 
honoured by the concession of them. By the 
conquest of France and the intercourse between 
the two nations, during the reign of Edward III. 
and: his successors, the love of armouries was 
extended to a great degree for we were then 
content to be the followers of every mode and 
caprice which originated in that kingdom. 
Heraldry in its present state has just pretentions 
to be ranked in the circle of sciences; so general 
in its usage, so infinitely various in its discrim- 
inations and so classical in its special differences 
that if system be the groundwork of science, this 
claim may be fairly advanced. Yet this has been 
the effect of successive ages in the progress from 


its invention for military regulation, when the 
rudest symbols were sufficient for the chief pur- 
pose of distinguishing one man or leader.of men 
from one another, to its connection with the 
graphic art. Then it was that the most shapeless 
delineations became splendid by painting and 
enamel. 

It would be an unintesting task to examine 
all the early treatises upon Heraldry, and to 
collect their very vague and fanciful conjectures 
as to the origin and use of Arms. Some have 
traced it beyond the scope of chronology, to the 
Egyptians, quoting Diodoros Siculus as a possible 
authority and asserting that armorial distinctions 
were first adopted by Anubis and Macedo, sons 
of Osoris, under the emblems of a wolf and a 
dog. To the Greeks they are likewise attributed. 
because of the poetic delineation of the shields 
of heroes described by Homer, A%schylus and 
Virgil. The light of modern research however, 
has quite clearly established that they were not 
analogous, being the personal furniture of the 
chiefs ONLY, embellished according to the fancy 
of the artist. and illusive to some exploit, past, 
or predicted, rather than hereditary or gentilital. 

Some men of note took up the study of Heraldry 
to extend the power of their memory, not without 
good reason perhaps as the mnemonic art is usually 
founded upon the dry bones of various uninter- 
esting elements. By an immediate recollection 
of the component parts of the heraldic symbol 


ili. 


we are led to the history of the family to whom 
it is appropriate; and various circumstances recur 
to the mind, of which the former knowledge would 
by no means have been so forcibly recalled. 
Certain it is therefore that if history and antiquity 
be worthy attention, a complete knowledge of 
Heraldry will teach us to be scrupulous both in 
chronology and idenity of persons, and by its 
inseperable relation to them, furnish that decisive 
information concerning both, which conjecture 
or philosophical reasoning could never supply. 

To the student of antiquities Heraldry affords 
constant information and amusement. When 
he surveys the repositories of the illustrious dead, 
how many an uninscribed momument will he 
be enabled to discover and appropriate. Amidst 
the pomp of elder days and the proud relics 
of feudal magnificence he will recognize the symbol 
by which those who founded or improved the 
structure are notified to posterity. He will in- 
vestigate with principles, which rest, not upon 
ingenious conjecture, but certain proof. 

As to the extent of the study, there have been 
few who have pursued it with every advantage 
of longevity and perseverance, who could boast 
that all its resources were exhausted by them, 
and there are abundant opportunities of gaining 
information in our public libraries and in many 
private collections, and perhaps no field of literature 
offers greater inducements of novelty and enter- 
tainment. 
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Bee OWING its mere invention to the 
4 Germans—the splendid aid that Heraldry 

receives from the art of blazonry is un- 
questionably the property of the French alone. 
Theirs are the arrangement and combination of 
tinctures and metals, the variety of figures effected 
by the geometrical positions of lines, the 
attitudes of animals, and the grotesque and 
almost inexplicable delineation of monsters. 
Upon this point it excites no wonder that different 
assertions should be made as to the precise aera; 
nor is it material as has been allowed by the most 
competent judges. Whether it be as early as the 
Merovingian Kings, whose race became extinct in 
the person of Childeric III. (754) or not till the 
close of the ninth and the commencement of the 
tenth centuries, who shall determine? The fairest 
conjecture of the origin of Heraldry seems to be, 
that the tournaments held with such magnificence 
towards the end of the tenth century under the 
auspices of Hugh Capet, were introductory of the 
more general usage and assumption of arms. The 
pageantry necessary to attract notice, and to 
command the admiration of every rank in these 
military feats, together with the magnificient 
accoutrements and the sumptuous apparel of the 
combatants, were circumstances. which first 


occasioned armorial devices to be no _ longer 
simply used as unornrmented badges of distinction 
but to be embellished with the most splendid art 
those rude times could employ. 

We now come to consider the various methods 
of blazoning and can find no satisfactory account 
whether after the personal use of arms, they were 
first painted or embroidered on rich stuffs in the 
form of pennants, or enamelled on shields. 

It is observable in sculptured shields that they 
are affixed by a bandage to hooks, or suspended 
upon branches of trees. In one of the oratories in 
the Cathedral at Gloucester, is a specimen of two 
shields so plaeed on either side and with a crowned 
head which supports the pedestal of aniche. The 
most ancient mode of the introduction of sculptured 
shields into the internal decoration of churches 
was under the brackets of the vaulted roofs, upon 
spandrils of the subcellar, on stone benches near 
the alter, and on the fonts surrounded by rich 
tracery and foliage. 

The victorious William, who had been educated 
in the courts of Robert and Phillip, successors of 
Hugh Capet, had imbibed an early taste for the 
martial exercises, of which France was then the 
most magnificent and frequented theatre. At once 
from his rooted prejudice against his conquered 
subjects, his love of innovation, and his desire of 
rewarding his followers, he encouraged, but under 
great restrictions, the individual bearing of arms; 
yet not till a later period did the Anglo-Saxons by 


intermarrying with, or tenancy under the Norman 
families, adopt this together with their other 
fashions. 

About this time it was customary to carry a 
small shield fastoned to a belt, upon which arms 
were painted; and there is proof of this custom 
obtaining in England prior to Richard I. on whose 
great shield appeared three lions passant. 
Matthew Paris mentions (i.e. “ Ferne’s Glorie of 
Generositie,” pp. 218) that the shield of Richard 
The First was suspended in the Hall of the Knights 
Templars at Paris. This is noticed in the poem 
“ Phillipeis” by Guillauma le Breton (1230) and 
also in the Romance of “ Richard Cuer de Lyon” 

‘Upon his shoulders a shield of steel 
“With the leopards painted well.” (The 
‘ leopards”’ being in error for lions.) 

In the former reign (1187) the seal of Gervase de 
Paganel has the shield charged with two lions 
passant, and John, afterwards King of England, 
bore on his seal the same device, Upon the 
reverses of the seals used by both the Conqueror 
and William Rufus these monarchs are depicted 
on horseback holding alance, to which a pennant 
is attached of several points, and all of one colour. 

The more general use of arms, and that which 
affords the best information concerning them, was 
the custom of carving the device in seals for the 
purpose of ratifying deeds and charters. This mode 
is said to have been introduced by Edward The 
Confessor from Normandy, where he was educated, 


and to have been confined by him to the Royal use. 
Certain it is that after the Conquest this practice 
was extended to many of the nobility, and is still 
apparent from divers of their foundation charters 
and gifts to the church. By a decree of Cardinal 
Otto in 1237, all the arch-bishops and bishops were 
required to bear on the margin of their seals, the 
titles, office and proper names: which custom was 
soon very generally adopted by the laity. 

For the antiquity of arms upon seals I shall not 
trouble my reader here with a numeration of 
antiquaries to any great extent. The first they give 
us of a seal with arms upon it, is that of Robert le 
Friton’s, although there seems to be two of more 
antiquity than his, belonging to the Earls of 
Flanders, his predecessors. These are to be found 
in that elaborate Treatise De Sigillis Comitum 
Flandriz, by the learned Olivarius Uredius. He 
mentions first, an impression of the seal of 
Arnulphus The Great, Earl of Flanders, which 
was afhxed, not appended, to an _ instrument 
in the year 941, and upon which is his image with 
a shield about the neck, inclining to the right, 
charged with a figure which antiquity has defaced, 
with the inscription, “‘ Adhz ret affixum Sigillum 
scuto in Brachium dextrum e Collo dependente, 
quoniam vero id Symbolo infignitum fuerit pro 
vetustate non apparet.”” The second which this 
author gives is that of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders; 
appended by a label to an instrument in the year 
1034, of an equestrian form after the fashion of 
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other Princes in Europe. This depicts a man 
on horseback upon whose left arm is a shield cast 
back, so that the inner side of the shield is 
only seen. 

In 1159, King Henry II., instituted a new mode 
of taxation called “ Scutagium.” (Escutage or the 
service of the shield.) To become a “Scutifer”’ 
was to advance one degree towards the dignity of 
gentry ; the duty of their office being to carry the 
shield, lance or sword after a knight. They were 
both mounted and on foot and for the valour of 
good service in battle were rewarded with the 
dignity of ‘“ Esquire.’ When receiving this 
honour the scutifer bearing a collar of escallop 
shells about his neck knelt in the presence of his 
particular lord, who would then exclaim “ Rise up, 
Sir Esquire, and God make thee a good man.” 
From the fact of their right to carry a shield these 
men claimed the honour of bearing their own 
devices, which they considered sacredly appro- 
priate, and to such an extent was this practice 
in vogue that it became very general in subsequent 
reigns. 

The dawn of the graphic art appeared in these 
early centuries with a degree of splendour hardly 
to be known. Nor will our wonder be further 
excited if it be considered, that during the reigns 
of the three Edwards, Greek enamellers of note 
resided in England, who both practiced and taught 
their art. The method of painting was to use 
distemper, or a mixture of colours with oil and 
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refinous gums. In the nave of Westminster | 
Abbey, completed about 1270, are forty escutcheons 
of that date so decorated; and the figures dis- 
covered around the tomb of the Earl of Lancaster, 
who died in 1295, with the painting of the assassin- 
ation of Thomas A’Becket, in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, also illustrate this practice. In the later 
ages, both the side walls and the large Saxon 
pillars of the nave, before noted, were covered, 
each with the legend of a saint. 

Instances of this practice are also to be ob- 
served at other cathedrals, where the zeal of our 
first reformers led them to obscure these beautiful 
delineations by thin washes of lime. Barclay, 
the author of the “Ship of Fools,” describing 
the nativity of our Lord, alludes to a fine picture 
of it painted against the walls of Ely Cathedral: 

‘IT saw them myself painted on the wall, 
‘Late gazing upon our church Cathedral.” 

Returning again to our original subject; the 
Norman Chiefs, who accompanied William the 
Conqueror, are enumerated in a far fetched docu- 
ment, known as “ The Roll of Battle Abbey.” 
It was but a fabrication of the Monks of this 
place and kept by them in their refectory. Two 
copies are now extant, but few writers have 
given them the slightest notice, and a mention 
of the subject will therefore not be out of 
place here. 

After the hazardous enterprises of the crusades 
had terminated in disappointment and defeat, 


and the adventurers had returned to their own 
country the same unextinguished military ardour 
diffused itself among the youth of all the nations 
of christendom and feats of chivalry were their 
characteristic employment. Orders of knighthood, 
each sanctioned by a peculiar code of vows and 
observances, united the higher ranks of society 
in one common pursuit; while the general estab- 
lishment of the feudal system created vassals 
whose property and lives were bound up with 
that of their masters. Then it was that the 
followers of a Baron distinguished themselves 
by the armorial bearing or cognizance of their 
leader, which same was sometimes given or be- 
-queathed by the chief to his favorite Esquire, 
sometimes it was acquired by marriage and again 
often conferred at divers solemnities. The here- 
ditary use of arms was not definitely established 
until the reign of Henry III., previous to which, 
Camden, the learned antiquary, tells us the 
various men at arms “kept no constant coat, 
using sometimes their paternal, sometimes their 
maternal or an adopted coat. This learned 
writer and officer of arms, cites a great number 
of examples, naming the Veres, Quinceys, Berke- 
leys and Lacies, with other noble lords, who 
had altered their paternal coats when they had 
taken up the cross.” (This latter being a phrase 
of that day for engaging in the holy wars.”’) 
It was not an easy matter therefore to fix 
upon true warrantable grounds the constant 
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lineal bearing of a Coat-of-Arms previous to 
this reign. 
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The Crusades. 


PERIOD the most interesting in Heraldry 
4 now opens, when all Christendom united 

in one common cause, when even rival 
Princes engaged in the same enterprise, not merely 
because sanctioned by the church; but rather 
as being highly delightful to the romantic and 
warlike genius of that age. The Great Council 
of Clermont had determined, in the year 1095, 
to recover the Holy City from the Saracens, 
and enlisted the votaries of the church under 
the consecrated banner, from which they were 
to derive supernatural assistance. In the following 
year this immense army collected from every 
corner of Europe, began their expedition under 
the magnanimous Godfrey, Count of Bouillon, 
since immoralized by Tasso. As a flattering 
badge, every private follower wore a cross of 
red cloth sewed to his coat, from which circum- 
stance these expeditions were called “ Croisades,” 
and four of which were performed during one 
century. The Kings of France were vassals of 
the monastery of St. Dennis, whose peculiar 
banner they received from the Abbot. It was 
square in form and of a red or flaming colour, 


he 


hence its designation as the “ Oriflamme” and 
appearance at the head of the Freneh armies 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. This, 
however, was not the general ensign under which 
the Christians fought; and the unfurling of which 
is so finely described by the great poet of the 
Crusades : 

‘Loose in the wind waved their banners light 

‘‘Their standard raised toward heaven they 

spread, 

‘The cross, triumphant o’er the Pagan dead.” 

Spencer borrowed the name of his Christian 
hero from the heraldic ensign with which his 
RED Cross KNIGHT was 

‘Clad in mighty arms and silver shield, 

“ And on his breast a bloody cross he bore,”’ 
and although this poem is formed upon the 
Italian model, so far as the same metaphorical 
description of the ornaments of armour, he also 
refers to heraldic figures. 

Sufficient evidence has been adduced to the 
existance of Heraldry previous to this period, 
but of the improvement it received by the assem- 
bling of so many different nations, which increased 
its utility, and extended its application, I have 
not been sufficiently explicit. The habits of the 
Saracens were superb and much envied by the 
Christian host, so that it can be readily under- 
stood why an early method of obtaining armorial 
distinction was to take the ensigns of a Pagan 
who had been worsted in battle, and to bear 
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them afterwards in perpetual commemoration 
of the event. The edicts in the code of chivalry, 
which concern this circumstance, are, notwith- 
standing, no absolute proof that the Saracens 
used devices similar to those of the Crusaders, 
or that the figures used by them were of an 
hereditary nature. They abounded in every mag- 
nificent decoration so peculiar to the luxurious 
Asiatics; and their military attire exhibited a 
profusion of ornament which the treasures of 
the East could alone have supplied. From 
motives of policy therefore, was the universal 
acquirement of armorial ensigns encouraged in 
the Christian army, as being the most proper 
vehicles of splendour, and proposed as an incite- 
ment to glorious achievements, of which such 
were the certain and sole reward. The cere- 
monies attending these honourable concessions 
employed the leisure of the camp, whilst their 
pomp amused the soldiery, and excited emulation 
amongst the commanders. 

Although there are many satisfactory proofs 
of arms so conferred which appear on the seals 
and monumental effigies of crusaders; many 
rolls are now extant in which no more than the 
name is found. Leland gives in his “‘ Collectanea,” 
compiled during or soon after the Crusades, ‘‘an 
ould roll of arms” which describes a considerable 
number of these devices, which are for the most 
part remarkable for poverty and redundancy of 
invention. It is to Gothic fancy alone we owe 
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the introduction of griffins, mermaids, wyverns 
and harpies, which were congenial with the en- 
chanted groves and the habitation of magicians. 
The ordinaries as the band, fess, chevron, cross, 
saltire and chief, were then for the most part 
singly borne.. Then it was that the cross, the 
emblem of their profession, relapsed from its 
pristine form into almost indescribable varieties. 
As to the precise aera of the introduction of 
arms into England, a preponderance of authority 
have ascertained it to have been in the year 
1147, when the second Crusade was undertaken. 
The arms on the sculptured shield of Geoffry de 
Magnaville, Earl of Essex, depict the earliest 
which have yet been discovered. He died in 
the year 1144 and the monument above referred 
to is one of the several figures under the dome 
of the famous Temple Church on the Strand. 

The Knight Templars amassed riches, and by 
1185, the Patriarch of Jerusalem came to London 
to procure help from Henry II., against the 
victorious Saladin. The late Master of the 
Temple had only recently died in the dungeon 
of Damascus, and the new Master of the Hos- 
pitalers, after the great defeat of the christians 
at Jacob’s Ford, had swam the river covered 
with wounds and escaped to the Castle at 
Beaufort. 

During six of the seven Crusades (1096-1272), 
through which the Christians of Europe en- 
deavoured with tremendous, yet fitful energy, 
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to wrest the birthplace of Christianity from the 
equally zealous Moslems, the Knight Templars 
fought bravely, and whether on the side of Godfrey 
of Bouillion, Louis the Seventh, Philip the Fifth, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Louis the Ninth, or 
Prince Edward, the stern sunburnt men in the 
white mantles were ever foremost in the shock 
of spears. In many a scorched desert track, 
by many a hill fortress, smitten with sabre or 
pierced with arrow, the holy brotherhood dug 
the graves of their slain companions. 

They repelled the redoubtable Saladin from 
Gaza; and in a great battle near Ascalon, in 
1177, the Master of the Temple and ten of his 
knights broke through the Mamcluke Guards 
and all but captured Saladin in his tent. 

The whole order was nearly slain in a battle 
fought 1178, and in another fierce conflict only 
the Grand Master and two knights escaped. In 
the seige of Acre the Crusaders lost nearly 100,000 
men in nine pitched battles, shortly after which 
event Richard the Lion Hearted massacred over 
2,000 of his Moslem prisoners. 

In 1257, a new foe, the Monguls and Tartars, 
took Jerusalem, when the order was practically 
annihilated. 

The last seige of Acre (1291) by the cruel 
Ashraff Klelch resulted in the town being stormed 
with the loss of almost its entire Christian popu- 
lation. A few of the Templars who had fled to 
the Convent of the Temple made a last and final 


resistance, a handful only escaping to Cypress. 
This was the beginning of the end, for both in 
London and Paris the masses became jealous 
of their accumulated wealth, and being supported 
by the several authorities, edicts were issued, 
joined in by Clement the Fifth, which abolished 
the order in 1312. 


The Tournament. 


S the frequent exhibitions of sumptuous 
armorial trophies could not but be grateful 
to minds wholly dedicated to the: pursuit 
of chivalry, we cannot wonder that the splendour 
presented by housts and tournament, was sought 
as often as occasion offered, either as a judicial 
combat or public show. During several centuries 
both were conducted with the same ceremony, 
and I shall now proceed with a detailed account 
of their established ordinances, extending the 
remarks to the close of the fifteenth century. 
Judicial combat was only granted upon petition 
to the king in causes where the crime was so 
atrocious as to threaten the life of either party. 
They were always desperate encounters with 
sword or spear, and ended by the banquished 
combatant being adjudged guilty and, if alive, 
executed without appeal or delay. In cases of 
honour the duel, as in modern Europe to-day, 
offered an immediate and decisive redress; in 
those of property the laziness of the law caused 
the martial remedy to be frequently preferred. 
Judicial combat had its origin with the remotest 
Goths and clans of Germans who first planted 
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themselves in Gaul. William the Conqueror in- 
troduced it into the code of laws which he im- 
posed upon his conquered subjects, and it was 
encouraged by the legislature of his successors. 
Its decline may be traced to Lewis the Pious, 
who issued an edict through France to prevent 
such an impious appeal to devine vengeance, 
and his example was followed by most of the 
Christian states. 

It was peculiarly congenial with the warlike 
spirit of early times to encourage the represent- 
ations of these combats when fought with less 
personal danger amidst the splendour and sol- 
emnity of public festivities. _ Hence arose the 
tournament or tilt, wherein by the king’s appoint- 
ment and at his expense these public games 
were held. Ten or more champions on either 
side not rarely entered the lists; but where the 
adventurers were more numerous intricate circum- 
stances would often arise which were always 
referred to the Heralds for adjudication. 

Such exhibitions lacked the sanction of the 
church, which in those days sought rather after 
the loaves and fishes than the welfare of mankind. 
The monks could not behold them without scandal, 
and were much concerned with the fact that it 
diverted the channel of wealth from their own 
coffers. They were jealous of shows in which 
they could take no part and which they found 
with indignation were equally amusing to every 
rank of society. 
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Such was the expense of these entertainments 
that only the royal treasure could support them 
when carried to the greatest height of decoration 
and magnificence. By no sovereign were they 
celebrated either so frequently or with so much 
profusion as by Edward the Third, during whose 
stately reign chivalry exhibited all her stores of 
romantic elegance. Even the ladies of the court 
partook of that martial spirit. They awarded 
the prizes and on many occasions assisted at 
these ceremonies, fantastically armed, and mounted 
on horses most richly caparisoned. 

That the veneration for those engaged might 
be excited in the spectators by personal dignity 
and excellence, none were admitted into the lists 
who could not establish at least four descents, 
and display a legitimate Coat-of-Arms. 

No description of their superb scenes can ex- 
ceed that of Chaucer, who, in the “ Knight’s 
Tale,” supplies us with a lively and picturesque 
account of his own impressions, for he was an 
eye witness of them. 

I cannot find a more romantic account of a 
joust than that of Strutt, and shall therfore 
proceed to quote verbatum from his “ Royal 
and Ecclesiastical Antiquities,” translating some- 
what the quaint English of his days: 

On the seventh of June, a combat was fought 
before the King’s Palace at Westminster, on the 
pavement there, betwixte one Sir John Annesley, 
Knight, and one Thomas Katrington, Esquire. 
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The occasion of this notable trial arose hereof: 
The Knight accused the Esquire of treason, for 
that where the fortress of Sainte Saviour, be- 
longing some time to Sir John Chandos, had 
been committed to the said Katrington, as Cap- 
tain thereof, to keepe it against the enemies, 
he hadde for money solde and delivered it over 
to the Frenchmen, where he was sufficiently pro- 
vided of men and munitions. . . . Hereupon 
was the day and place appoynted, and all things 
provided readie, with lists raised and made so 
substantially as if the same should have endured 
forever. The concourse of people that came to 
London to see this tried, was thought to exceed 
that of the King’s coronation, so desirous men 
were to behold a fight so strange and unaccus- 
tomed. 

The King and his nobles and all the people 
being come together, in the morning of the day 
appoynted to the place where the lists were set 
up, the Knight being armed and mounted on a 
fayre courser seemly trapped, entered first as 
appellant, staying till his adversary the defendant 
should come. And shortly after was the Esquire 
called to defend his cause, in this forme: ‘Thomas 
Katrington, defendant, come and appear to save 
the action for which Sir John Annesley, Knight 
and appellant, hath publicly and by writing 
appelled thee.” He being thus called thrice by 
an Herault at Armes, at the third call he cometh 
armed likewise, and ryding on a courser trapped 
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with trappes embroidered with his armes. 

At his approaching to the lists he alights from 
his horse, lest according to the lawe of armes 
the constable should have challenged the horse 
if he had entered within the lists, but his shifting 
nothing availed him, for the horse, after his master 
was alight beside him, ran up and down bye 
the rails, now thrusting his head over, and now 
both head and breast, so that the Earl of Bucking- 
ham, because he was High Constable of Englande, 
claymed the horse afterwardes, swearing that he 
would have so much of him as had appeared 
over the rails, and so the horse was adjudged 
unto him. 

But now to the matter of the combat; (for 
this challenge of the horse was made after) as 
soon as the Esquire was come within the lists 
the indenture was brought forth by the Marshall 
and Constable, which had been made and sealed 
before them, with consent of the patyres, in which 
were conteyned the articles exhibited by the 
Knight against the Esquier, and there the same 
was read before all the assemble. 

The Esquier, whose conscience was thought 
to be not clear, but rather guiltie, went about 
to make exceptions (as to his conduct in sur- 
rendering this Castle) but the Duke of Lancaster 
swore that, except according to the conditions 
of combat and the lawe of armes, he would 
admit all things in the Indenture comprised, 
otherwise, as guilty of the treason, he should 


forthwith be led to execution. . . . The 
Esquier was indeed a mightie man of stature, 
where the Knight, amongst those that were of 
mean stature, was one of the least. . , . 
Friendes to the Esquier, in whom he had great 
assurance were the Lords Latimer, Basset, and 
others. 

Before they entered battle they took an oath 
that the cause in which they were to fight was 
true, and that they dealt with no witchcraft, 
not arte magicke, whereby they might obteyne 
the victorie of their adversarie, nor had about 
them any herb or stone, or other kind of ex- 
periment which magitians use to triumph over 
their enemies. This oath received of either of 
them, and having made their prayers devoutly, 
they begin the battle first with spears, after with 
swords, and lastly with daggers. 

They fought long, till finally the Knight had 
berest the Esquier of all his weapons, and at 
length the Esquier was manfully overthrown by 
the Knight; but as the Knight would have fallen 
over the Esquier, through sweat that ran down 
by his helmet, his fight was hindered, so that 
thinking to fall upon the Esquier, he fell downe 
sideling himselfe, not coming near to the Esquier, 
who, perceiving what had happened, although 
he was almost overcome with long fighting, made 
to the Knight and threw himself upon him, so 
that many thought the Knight should have been 
overcome; others doubted not but that the Knight 
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would recover his feete againe, and get the victorie 
of his adversarie. 

The King in the meantime caused it to be 
proclaimed that they should stay, and that the 
Knight should be raised up from the ground. 
To be short, such were sent as should take up 
the Esquier, but coming to the Knight, he _ be- 
sought them that it might please the King to 
permit them to lie still, for he thanked God he 
was well, and mistrusted not to obteyne the 
victorie, if the Esquier might be laid upon him 
in manner as before. 

Finally, when it woulde not be so granted he 
was contented to be raised up, and was no sooner 
set on his feete, but he cheerfully went to the 
King without any man’s helpe, where the Esquier 
could neither stand or go without the helpe of 
two men to hold him up, and therefore was set 
in his chair to take his ease, to see if he might 
recover his strength. 

The Knight, at his coming before the King, 
besought him and his nobles to grant that he 
might be laide on the ground as before, and 
the Esquier be laide aloft upon him, for the 
Knight perceived that the Esquier, through ex- 
cessive heat and the weight of his armor, did 
marvelously faint. The King and the nobles 
perceiving the Knight so courageously to demand 
to trie the battle forth to the utterance, offering 
great sums of money that so it might be done, 
decreed that they should be restored again to 
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the same plight in which they lay when they 
were raised up; but in the meantime the Esquier 
fainting and falling down in a swoon, fell out 
of his chair as one that was like to yield up 
his last breath. Those that stood about him 
cast wine and water on him, but all would not 
serve, till they had plucked off his armour and 
his whole apparel, which thing proved the Knight 
to be vanquisher and the Esquier to be van- 
quished. (Royal and Eccl. Antiq. pp. 38.) 
* * * * 

Succeeding ages had no influence upon the 
magnificence or mode of conducting tournaments, 
which had for their object the amusement of 
the court and people. It is allowed by historians 
that the English were more addicted to these 
martial exercises than any other nation; and 
by no means did their sovereigns retain the 
affections of their people so much as by frequent 
tournaments, which even till the later centuries 
were celebrated in Cheapside and Smithfield 
during Lent. To the Germans and French we 
must allow ourselves indebted for the invention 
of these magnificent exhibitions; and if the illus- 
trious Colombiere be consulted, it will be found 
that we were content to adopt their ceremonies 
without deviation, and resorted to their institutes 
for final decision. 

One of the most solemn occasions of combat, 
excepting for the proof of treason, was the as- 
sumption of a Coat-of-Arms which admitted a 
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double claim. Some notable jousts of this char- 
acter were those between Harding and St. Loe 
(1312); Warburton the Gorges (1321); Sitsilt 
and Fadenham (1333); and Scope and Grosvenor 
(1389). Controversies of this character were first 
noted at the close of the thirteenth century in 
the famous Roll of Karleverock: “ The handsome 
Brian Fitz Aleyne, full of courtesy and honour, 
I beheld with his well adorned banner, barry or 
and gules, between whom and Hugh Poynetz, 
a challenge was given and accepted, because he 
bore the same number (i.e. same number of bars 
upon his shield) neither more or less, at which 
very many persons were surprised with wonder.” 
When the gallant and unfortunate Lord Surrey 

had incurred the hatred of Henry VIII., by the 
mean suggestions of the Seymours, who persuaded 
him that the Howards were inimical to his infant 
successor, the principal charge against him was 
the assumption of the arms of Edward the Con- 
fessor. The noble family of Howard had since 
1394 used it by the authority of the King. It 
proves, however, in what estimation such inter- 
ferences were held, when this charge ended in 
his coviction and death. The principal witness 
against him was his own sister, Mary, Dutchess 
of Richmond, the relict of his most intimate 
friend. Lord Herbert, of Chirbury, in his “ His- 
tory of Henry VII.” pp. 626, states: that she 
swore he had “more than seven rolls of arms 
and placed a cap of maintenance in the place 
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of his coronet, a crown which in her judgment 
was much like a close crown, and bore under- 
neath a cypher which she took to be the King’s 
cypher H.R.” In the confessions of the Duke, 
extorted only by fear of death are these articles: 
“I confess that I have concealed hight reason 
in keeping secret the false and traitorous act 
most presumptuously committed by my _ son 
Henry Howard, Ear] of Surrey, against the King’s 
Majesty and his laws in using the arms of St. 
Edward the Confessor in his escutcheon of arms.”’ 
Such was his renunciation of family honours 
which were established by every authority, but 
the will of a tyrant, and have been since borne 
without contest by his illustious descendants. 
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The Granting of Arms. 


RMS appear to have been early conceded 
by one knight to another, provided the 
person making the concession had two 

shields by hereditary descent. In several instances 
we find that the nobility granted Arms to their 
_Esquires; which were afterwards confirmed by 
the Earl Marshal; and again were assigned by 
ladies who were heir generals to their husbands 
or the husbands of their daughters who had in- 
herited lands. All these instances occurred be- 
tween the reigns of Edward III. and Henry VLI., 
that is previous to the actual establishment of 
the Heralds College. 

Before that period many of the great nobles 
retained in their suites heralds, who bore their 
names and proclaimed their titles, and there 
were no Official authorities who, by royal warrant, 
could adjudicate respecting arms and claims of 
descent. Students of antiquity will therefore be 
interested in those mentioned of record : 

Hereford Herald, attached to Henry de Bohun, 

Earl of Hereford and Northampton, during 
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the reigns of Edward III. and Henry VI. 

Huntingdon Herald, 1446. 

Blanch Sanglier, to Richard III., when Duke 

of Gloucester. 

Leicester Herald, reign of Edward IV. 

Richard Macheby, Northampton Herald, Rich- 

ard II. 
Norfolk Herald, Thomas Howard, Third Duke. 
Warwick Herald, attached to that great Earl 
during the reign of Henry VI. 

Northumberland Herald, Lord Percie. 

Blanch Lion, to Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 

Eglevert, Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. 

It was the established custom however, that 
when a nobleman appointed a Herald, he should 
be approved by the personal Herald of the Mon- 
arch, and then when the nobleman had estab- 
lished his annual stipend, to be approved by 
royal warrant. The principal custom of these 
ancient Heralds was that of assigning Arms to 
the nations warriors, that is the Knights and 
Esquires who held lands under the particular 
barons and nobles, and this grant of arms univer- 
sally bore a manifest allusion to the shield of 
their feudal lord. 

The origin of Heralds arose in their usage 
for the pomp and display occasioned by the 
declaration of a war or peace, and of proposing 
alliances with persons of other nations. The 
most venerable and wise of the army were always 
selected, it being their peculiar custom to super- 
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intend these affairs. They have in no small 
proportion contributed to literature by their com- 
positions both in prose and rhyme, for as it was 
their duty to attend their masters in battle, they 
were enabled to record the most important trans- 
actions of the field. They were the essential 
feature of every tournament, and had opportunity 
of observing accoutrements, armorial distinctions, 
the number and appearance of the spectators, 
and were the authentic historians of it all. 
The power of being the sole guardians of 
armorial rights, was delegated to them, according 
to tradition, as early as the reign of Edward I., 
and certainly authentic records are extant of 
their receiving royal confirmation of several grants 
at this period. To ascertain and arrange arms 
was not their sole employment, but also to invent 
devices for those who had newly been advanced 
to dignity. Glover names their first grant on 
record to have been by Jaques Hedingley, Guyen 
King of Arms, to one Peter Dage, during the 
reign of Edward I. The effeminate and luxurious 
Richard III., oftened interfered by either con- 
ferring or taking away arms, and commencing 
with his reign the devices on shields (Crests and 
Supporters had not then come into general use) 
were no longer confined to the gorgeous array 
of warriors completely armed, but embossed and 
and embroidered on the habits of those who 
attended his sumptuous court. Upon the mantle, 
coat or bodice the charge was profusely scattered 
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and shone resplendent in tissue and beaten gold. 
Hence it is that we note in the records of the 
first families that their wardrobes became no 
small part of testamentary bequests. The field 
of heraldic invention was now expanded, the 
escutcheon being no longer singly charged with 
the sole hereditary family coat, but split into 
two parts by what is known as “impalement” 
(i.e. In this instance the showing of the Arms 
of the husband’s family at one side of the shield, 
with that of the wife’s family on the other), and 
of the heirs general by “quartering.” (That is 
the showing of different family arms on the same 
escutcheon). 

Crests were now multiplied and a new mode 
of decorating armories introduced by placing the 
shield of arms between two animals as Supporters. 
These were usually analogous to the family 
bearing and confined strictly (except for rare and 
special grants) to the nobility and knighthood. 

Henry V. seems to have held a just opinion 
of the necessity of ascertaining those who were 
legally appointed to armorial distinctions, and 
in the year 1419 issued an edict directed to the 
sheriff of each county, to summons all persons 
bearing arms to prove and establish their right 
to them. The many claims examined in con- 
sequence of this enquiry were referred to Heralds 
as Commissioners, but the first regular chapter 
held by them in a collegiate capacity was at the 
Seige of Rouen, January 5th, 1420. A code of 
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regulations and observances were then formed 
and approved and they passed from history as 
being the mere personal servants of kings and 
nobles. 3 

Amidst the contentions of the houses of York 
and Lancaster, arms were universally used and 
most religiously maintained. The great families 
had branched out into many collateral houses, 
and as it frequently happened that some branches 
were engaged on opposite sides they frequently 
relinquished their paternal arms for a new device. 
To bear arms had now been for several centuries 
the mark of acquired or hereditary honour. In 
the field of battle or the lists the escutcheon 
furnished undisputed evidence of both the paternal 
and lineal descent of the bearer—all of which 
came under the direct sanction of the Heralds. 

With whatever justice the character of Richard 
the Third may be considered, the cause of 
Heraldry owes more to him than to any other 
monarch. From infancy matured in war, he was 
possessed of great personal bravery, and is chiefly 
distinguished for being specially ambitious in pre- 
serving the hereditary dignity and superior claims 
of the ‘‘ White Rose.” By letters patent bearing 
date March 2nd, 1483, the first of his reign, he 
directed the incorporation of Heralds, assigning 
to the use of the ‘“‘ twelve most prinvipal of them” 
the mansion of Poultenay Inn, or Cold Harbore, 
in the Parish of All Saints, London. The College 
of Arms consider him as their founder, and have 
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adopted his armorial bearings upon their official 
seal. Being now collected and confirmed they 
divided the districts as north and south of the 
Trent, being employed on the following occasions : 
At all ceremonies incident to the King and the 
nobility, such as coronations. creations to titles, 
displaying of banners in the field or lists, public 
banquets. processions, at the solemnization of 
certain baptisms, marriages, funerals, the enthrone- 
ment of prelates and the annual festivities of the 
church. 

When the immediate inheritors of honours and 
estates were no more and collateral claimants 
rose in legion, theirs was the office of making 
genealogical enquiry, and that such investigation 
might be as extensive as possible a Visitation 
of each County was decreed by the Earl Marshal. 
Such are said to have been made in the reigns 
of Henry the Fourth, Edward the Fourth, and 
Henry the Seventh, of which imperfect proof 
only is available. But in 1528 a commission 
was granted and executed by Thomas Benoilt, 
Clarenceux, for the Counties of Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Oxford, Wiltshire, Berkshire and Stafford- 
shire. Visitations continued until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century with unremitted vigour 
and as these enquiries are the basis upon which 
rest most of the arms now borne, I have included 
the list, namely : 

BEDFORDSHIRE : 
1566, W. Harvey, Clarenceux. 
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1586, Robert Glover, Somerset Herald. 
1634, George Owen, York Herald. 
1669, Sir Edward Byshe, Clar. 
BERKSHIRE: 
1532, Thomas Benoilt, Clar. 
1566, Harvey, Clar. 
1623, Henry Chitting, Chester Herald, and John 
Philipot, for William Camden, Clar. 
1664, Elias Ashmole, for Byshe. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE: 
1566, Harvey, Clar. 
1574, Richard Lee, Portcullis, for Robt. Cooke, 
clari 
1560, Glover. 
1634, Philipot, Somerset Herald, and William 
Ryley, Bluemantle. 
1669, Byshe. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE : 
1575, Robert Cooke. 
1619, Henry St. George, Richmond Herald, for 
Camden, Clar. 
1684, Henry St. George, Clar. 
CHESTER : 
1566, Wm. Flower, Norroy King of Arms, and 
again in 1586 with Glover. 
1612, Richard St. George, Norrey. 
1663, William Dugdale, Norroy. 
CORNWALL : 
1530, William Tonge, Norroy. 
1537, Benoilt, Clar. 
1556, Robert Cooke, Clar., and Edmund Knight, 
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Chester Herald, with the same officials 
again in 1573. 

1620, Henry St. George, Richmond Herald, and 

Sampson Lennard, for Camden. 
CUMBERLANDSHIRE : 

1530, William Tonge. 

1615, Richard St. George. 

1665, Dugdale. 

DERBYSHIRE: 

1569, Flower, Norroy. 

1611, Richard St. George, Norroy, with Nicholas 
Charles, Lancaster Herald and Henry St. 
George, Rouge Rese. 

1634, Richard St. George, Norroy. 

1662, Dugdale, Norroy. 

DEVONSHIRE: 

1530, Thos. Tonge. Norroy. 

1531, Benoilt, Clar. 

1562, William Harvey, Clar. 

1572, Robert Cook, Clar. 

1620, Henry St. George. 

DORSETSHIRE : 

1531, Benoilt, Clar. 

1565, Harvey, Clar. 

1574, Robert Cook, Clar. 

1623, Henry St. George, Richmond Herald, and 
Lennard, Bluemantle. 

DURHAM: 

1575, Flower, Norroy, and Glover. 

1615, Richard St. George, Norroy, with Henry 
St. George, Bluemantle. 
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1666, Dugdale, Norroy, 
ESSEX: 

1558, Harvey, Clar. 

1570, Robt. Cook, Clar, and 1583 the same. 

1612, John Raven, Richmond Herald, for Cam- 
den, Clar. 

1634, Owen, York Herald, and Henry Lilly, 
Rouge Rose, for Richard St. George, Clar,, 
and Sir John Borough, Norroy. 

1664, Byshe. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE : 

1532, Benoilt, Clar. 

1560, Robert Cook, and again in 1583. 

1623, Chitting, Chester Herald, and Philipot, 
Rouge Dragon. 

1683. Henry Dethick, for Sir Henry St. George, 

HAMPSHIRE: (Clar. 

1530, Benoilt. 

1575, Robt. Cooke. Clar. 

1622. John Philipot, Rouge Dragon, for Camden 

1686, Sir Henry St. George, Clar. 

HEREFORDSHIRE : 

1569, Robert Cooke, Clar. 

1634, Richard St. George, Clar. 

1683, Dethick, and Gregory King, Rouge Dragon, 
for Sir Henry St. George, Clar, 

HERTFORDSHIRE: 
1572, Robt. Cook, Clar. 
1634, Sir Henry St. George, for Richard St. 
George, Clar., and Sir John Borough, 
Norroy. 
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1669, Byshe. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE: 
1564, Harvey, Clar. 


1613, Charles, Lancaster Herald, for Camden, 
olan. 


1684, Sir Henry St. George, Clar., with King, 
Rouge Dragon. 
KENT: 


1518, Benoilt, and again in 1530. 
1555, Thomas Hawley. 
1574, Robt. Cook. 
1612, Philipot. 
1663, Byshe. 
LANCASTERSHIRE : 
1533, William Fellowe, for Benoilt. 
1567, Flower, Norroy. 
1613, Richard and Henry St. George. 
LEICESTERSHIRE : 
1563, Robert Cook, for Harvey, Clar. 


1619. Lennard, Bluemantle, and August Vincent, 
Rouge Rose. 


LINCOLNSHIRE: 


1562, Robt. Cook, Chester Herald, for Harvey, 
Clar. 


1592, Lee, for Robt. Cook, Clar. 

1634, Chitting and Thomas Thompson, Rouge 
Dragon, for Borough, Garter King of 
Arms. 

1666, Byshe, Clar. 

1681, Thomas May, Chester Herald, and King. 

LONDON : 
1586, Robt. Cook, Clar, and again in 1598. 
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1633, Sir Henry St. George, for Richard St. 
George, Clar., and Borough, Norroy. 
1664, Byshe, Clar. 
1687, Sir Henry St. George, with King and 
Robert Dale. 
MIDDLESEX : 
fora, hobt. Cook, Clar. 
1634, Sir Henry St. George, for Richard St. 
George, Clar., and Borough, Norroy, 
1663, Ryley, Lancaster Herald, and Dethick, 
Rouge Croix, for Byshe, Clar. 
NORFOLK: 
1563, Harvey, Clar. 
1589, Robt. Cook, Clar. 
1612, Raven, Richmond Herald. 
1664, Byshe, Clar. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE: 
1566, Hugh Cotgrave, Richmond Herald, for 
Harvey, Clar. 
1617, William Segar, Garter. 
1618, Vincent, for Camden, Clar. 
1682, Francis Burghill, Somerset Herald, and 
King, for Sir Henry St. George, Clar. 
NORTHUMBERLANDSHIRE: 
1557, Lawrence, Dalton, Norroy. 
1575, Flower, with Glover. 
1615, Richard St. George, Norroy, with Henry 
St. George, Bluemantle. 
1666, Dugdale. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE: 
1530, Wm. Tonge. Norroy. 
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1569, Flower, Norroy. 
1614, Sir Rich. St. George, Norroy, 
1662, Dugdale. 
OXFORDSHIRE: 
1531, Thos. Benoilt, Clar. 
1556, Harvey, Clar. 
1574, Lee, Portcullis, with Robt. Cook, Clar. 
1634, Philipot, Somerset Herald, with Ryley, 
Bluemantle, for Richard St. George, Clar., 
and Borough, Norroy. 
1668, Byshe, Clar. 
RUTLANDSHIRE : 
1618, Vincent, for Camden, 
1681, Burghill, Somerset Herald, and King, 
Rouge Dragon. for Sir Henry St. George, 
Glar. 
SALOP: 
1567, Flower, Norroy. 
1569, Robt. Cook. 
1584, Lee, for Robt. Cook, Clar. 
1624, Robert Treswell, Somerset Herald, and 
Vincent, for Camden. 
1663, Dugdale, Norroy, for Byshe. 
SOMERSETSHIRE: 
Benoilt, Clar. 
i753 Ook. Glar: 
1591, Ralph Brooke, Rouge Croix, for Cook, Clar. 
1623, Henry St. Bee and Lennard, for Cam- 
1572, Byshe. (den, 
STAFFORDSHIRE: 
1528, Benoilt, Clar. 
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1563, Flower, Norroy. 

1583, Glover, Somerset, Herald, for Flower 
Norroy. 

1614, Richard St. George, Norroy. 

1663, Dugdale 


SUFFOLK : 
1661, Harvey, Clar. 
1612, Raven, Richmond Herald, for Camden.  _ 
1664, Byshe, and again in 1672. 3 
SURREY : 
1530, Benoilt. 
1572, Cook. 
1623, Samuel Thompson, Windsor Herald, and 
Vincent for Camden. 


1662, Byshe, Clar. 


WARWICKSHIRE : 
1563, Cook, Chester Herald, for Harvey, Clar. 
1619, Lennard and Vincent, for Camden, 
1683, May, Chester Herald, and King, for Sir 
Henry St. George, Clar. 


WESTMORELAND: 
1530, Wm. Tonge, Norroy. 
1615, Sir Rich. St. George. 
1664, Dugdale, Norroy. 


WILTSHIRE: 
1532, Benoilt, Clar. 
1555, Harvey, Clar. 
1623, Henry St. George, Richmond Herald, and 
Lennard, Bluemantle, for Camden, Clar. 


1677, Byshe, Clar. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE : 

1530, Benoilt, Clar. 

1560, Cook, Clar., and again in 1569. 

1634, Owen, York Herald, and Lilly, Rouge 
Rose, for Sir Richard St. George, Clar., 
and Borough, Norroy. 

1682, May, Chester Herald, and King, Rouge 
Dragon, for Sir Henry St. George, Clar. 

YORKSHIRE : 

1553, Tonge, Norroy. 

1563, Flower, Norroy, and again in 1575. 

1584, Glover, for Flower, Norroy. 

1665, Dugdale. 

WALES: 
1530, Benoilt. 
FLINTSHIRE : 
1670, Robert Chaloner, Lancaster Herald, and 
Francis Sandford, for Sir Henry St. George, 
Clar. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE : 

1683, Dethick,and King, for Sir Henry St. George, 
Clar. 

Of those who were delegated to exercise the 
funstions of their office by ascertaining family 
pedigrees and arms in the several Visitations, the 
names of Dugdale, Glover and Vincent stand 
foremost. The genealogies which the Heralds 
compiled and registered are supported by the 
strongest evidence, for they were called upon 
to give final decision to all claims of either 
hereditary honours or property. As the heralds 
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were invested with authority equivalent to the 
duty in which they were engaged. it may be 
readily understood that they were assisted in 
their performance by general consent, not only 
of the higher ranks, but of those who were eager 
to receive armorial distinction. At the first sym- 
ton of the decline of chivalry, arms were no 
longer sacredly acquired and transmitted by mili- 
tary prowess, but could be obtained by men of 
sudden wealth and civil occupation. Where no 
pedigrees were extant the heralds invented new 
designs of arms which were granted without 
them, for by the alienation of monastic revenues 
at the dissolution, by the abolition of feudal 
tenures and the extension of commerce, a new 
order of men were established in society, who, 
without hereditary pretentions, became so wealthy 
as to claim the rank and enjoy the luxuries of 
the first stations. 

As a result of the Visitations armorial bearings 
were greatly increased, including those which 
have been borne by extinct families, to a number 
hardly within credibility. The College of Her- 
aldry has never issued any official publication 
of family arms, add the majority of the so called 
“standard” heraldic publications, that were printed 
previous to 1890, exhibit hundreds of false and 
impossible pedigrees as well as armorial ensigns 
to families who have not the slightest claim on 
them. For instance, we find Supporters are 
given for the following families, notwithstanding 
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the noble lords decry this honour: Carmarthen, 
Chelsea, Cranborne, Compton, Curzon, Elcho, 
Folkstone, Granby, Hamilton, with at least a full 
score more had I the inclination to search for 
them. Passing from the Peers we look for fict- 
icious pedigrees given to the Baronets, and dis- 
cover an even more disgraceful state of affairs, 
the following being a partial list: 
Broun Innes, of Baveny 
Burke, of Glinsk Leslie, of Wardis 
Campbell, of both Auch- Mackenzie, of Gairloch, 
enbreck and of Ardna- and of Scatwell. (A 


murchan prominent American — 
Cox writer was therefore 
Crosbie mislead concerning this 
Cumming particular ‘“ Peerage”) 
Cunninghame, of Rob- Murray, of Philiphaugh 
ertland Perrott 
Dunbar, of Northfield Skipworth 
Elphinstone Steele 
Fleetwood Swale 
Gibb Temple 
Graham, of Esk Agnew- Wallace 


Hay, of Smithfield, and Weymyss 

of Alderston 

Coats-of-Arms, that were never known to the 
Heralds College, have appeared in great and 
imposing array in Burke’s General Armory. One 
massive “ Peerage and Baronatage,” found on 
the shelves of almost all libraries, is practically 
a verbatim copy of Burke. Take early editions 
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of a work on the House of Commons,—not one 
in four of the arms shown is either authentic or 
based on a truthful foundation. | 

Tt is therefore important that the purchaser 
of books on the Peerage, Baronetage, or Coat 
Armor should procure a late issue. 

Writers of this age will never be termed 
“heraldic filbusterers,” and their volumes may, 
in the majority of cases, be relied upon. Worth- 
less books of an earlier period (i.e. previous to 
1890) crowd one another on the shelves of every 
bookshop, and almost all of that date, particular- 
ly those which lead to a personal mention, should 
be regarded with suspicion. 

T leave the subject in this state for the con- 
sideration of those of my readers who may relish 
it, referring, by way of confirmation to ‘‘ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” “ The Quarterly Review,” 
‘ Genealogica et Heraldica,” ‘ The Harleian Mis- 
cellany,” etcetera. 

We are told that the most ancient grant of 
arms in Scotland was issued by Sir David Lind- 
say, of the Mount. in 1542, but it was not until 
1592 that the Scottish Parliament passed an act 
incorporating the then appointed Lion King of 
Arms and his Heralds with authority to make 
Visitations throughout that realm. 

Before the several heralds were empowered to 
make Visitations, the conventional registers were 
the only authorities upon which to build a family 
tree, and it was by the transcribing and collecting 
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of such data that these officials built, with their 
immense masses of genealogical documents, the 
foundation upon which existing armorial families 
stand. 

The Pedigrees entered by Benoilt, in 1528, 
are brought down only from the first known 
progenitor; in the next century Glover and 
Vincent commenced the introduction of collaterals 
in the tables of descent which they compiled, 
which Dugdale was as indefatigable in continuing, 
and upon which evidences many descendants 
subsequently succeeded to both honours and 
property. | 

Yet the most authentic deductions of this nature 
are limited in their origin; for, prior to the 
Conquest, the proofs are so universally vague 
that while Burke and DeBrett give us some 
three hundred families whose ancestors “came 
over with the Conqueror,” yet less than a score 
can prove to a scientific genealogist that their 
direct line is even so remote as the days of the 
Tudors. Of the Barons who wrested Magna 
Charta from King John, not one descendant is 
living, and those who boast an uninterrupted line 
from a Norman chief rely rather upon tradition. 
The proudest race must be content to lose, in 
those dark ages, the tree of their pedigree, which, 
however deep and lofty. must ultimately rise 
from a plebian root. Yet the student of history, 
while acknowledging the splendid character and 
civic abilities of nobles and knights in days gone 
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by, looks with pride on the grand roll of com- 
meoners who, for at least three centuries past, 
have, rather than the nobility, supplied the brains 
of Empire and Republic. 

In building a family tree I invariably consult 
deeds; exchequer rolls; inquisitions of a post 
mortom nature; the funeral certificates issued 
for ascertaining date and time of decease; parish 
registers for ascertaining births, marriages and 
deaths; testamentary bequest for ascertaining 
consanguinity and City records. (If the date 
sought be not anterior to 1837, when records 
commenced to be compiled). When such accu- 
mulated evidence is adduced and warranted by 
due references, a pedigree, which is the result 
of industrious and faithful research, may claim 
to be considered amongst the most valid and 
satisfactory of human testimonies. 


Scottish Notes. 


MONTGOMERY: 


| RENCH antiquarians tell us that over forty 
different incursions were made into that 
country by various bands of Northmen, 

the most important of which, under the command 
of Rollo the Dame, resulted in the permanent 
occupation of a large province which was subse- 
quently called Normandy. This alliance with 
romantic France brought the Northmen fully under 
the influence of French language, law, and custom, 
and made them the foremost Apostles alike of 
French chivalry and Latin Christianity. There 
sprang from these warring people one Robert de 
Mundegumbri, ancester of the noble House of 
Montgomerie (1160) The Montgomeries bore for 
arms: Azure, three fleurs-de-lis, or., as appears 
by the family seals affixed to various charters 
and deeds of date circa 1176. Previous to that 
period the de Mundegumbri used a single fleur- 
de-lis, not, however, placed upon a shield. About 
four centuries after that period (1542) the first 
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SCOTTISH armorial in existence was prepared 
under the superintendence of Sir David Lindsay, 
of the Mount. 

The Manor of Eaglesham (Renfrewshire) was 
originally granted by David I. to the first of the 
Stewarts. Robert de Mundegumbri, who had 
accompanied him into Scotland, subsequently 
became possessed of these estates, his first pos- 
session, and for two centuries the chief seat of 
the family of Montgomerie. It was not until 
the reign of James II. that the family obtained 
the Peerage by the title of Lord Montgomery, 
and the higher dignity of Earl of Eglintoun in 
1507. Eaglesham acquired its name from the 
village where thc church now stands, and the 
appellation of the village is derived from the 
Celtic eaglis, signifying a church, to which has 
been added the Saxon term for a hamlet. Thus 
Eaglis-ham signifies the church hamlet. The 
chief messuage of the Barony was the Castle 
of Polnoon, which stood on the bank of a rivulet 
of the same name, about three-quarters of a mile 
south-east from the church. It has long been 
a complete ruin, and only part of the walls re- 
main standing. 

CAMPBELL: 

The Campbells ever were the most powerful 
of the Highland Clans, and formerly their chiefs 
mustered many thousands of fighting men, who 
were generally arrayed against the Stuart Family. 
By the Highlanders the ‘CLAN CAMPBELL”? 1s 
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called “CLAN DuINE.” Their Chiefs have always 
been styled “ MACCALEAN-Monun,” that is “ SON 
OF COLIN THE GREAT.” No one can deny that 
the family rank among the bravest, most num- 
erous and most ancient of all Scotland. It was 
toward the end of the thirteenth century that 
Colin the Great flourished. Colin was one of 
the Barons who were summoned to Norham 
Castle by Edward I. of England in the com- 
petition between BRrucE and BALOIL. History 
represents him to have been a very renowned 
and warlike chieftain, and that he was slain in 
a conflict with the Lord of Lorn. This fact 
kindled such a flame between the two families 
of Lochow and Lorn, as was not extinguished 
for many years thereafter, nor indeed so long 
as the male line of Lorn existed. Mr. Alexander 
Colvil, (‘“Senesiones”’ or genealogist of the family) 
states that the name was anciently ODUIBHNE, 
from Mervie Moir or Merwin the Great. 

ODUIBHNE, during his early life, is recorded 
as having taken up a residence in Ireland where 
he was Captain or Chief of a body of fighting 
men, and settled in Scotland during the reign 
of King Goranus (A.D. 512). 

Their chief seat, Cawdor Castle, in the County 
of Nairne, enjoys the reputation of being the 
oldest habitable castle in Scotland, and its locality 
possesses peculiar interest, as being connected 
with one of the most stirring events of ancient 
Scottish history. The situation of this fabric, 
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six miles from the town of Nairne, is extremely 
romantic, as it stands on a height overlooking 
the river Calder, and commands a wide tract 
of woodland country, to the north of which lies 
the Moray Firth. No mansion has the stamp 
of hoary antiquity more clearly impressed upon 
it. Its architecture is rude and simple, but 
strong and substantial; a portion of it, which 
is without date, shows the traces of very great 
age. The most modern part bears the inscrip- 
tion “A.D. 1510.” 

Its origin is involved in mystery and connected 
with a strange legend, for the truth of which a 
substantial witness still remains. Tradition says 
that the builder of Cawdor Castle was desired 
by a seer to load a donkey with the gold which 
he proposed to expend on the work—to follow 
where the animal should lead—and to commence 
the edifice where it should stop. The spot where 
the animal stopped was at a hawthorne tree in 
a remote part of the forest, and close to the banks 
of the Calder river. Here, accordingly, were the 
foundations of the castle laid; and in ordcr to 
make sure of whatever mysterious advantage the 
hawthorne might possess, it was carefully built 
into the central chamber of the lower story of 
the castle. There it still stands with its roots 
in the earth, and its stem rising through the 
flooring, and now worn away, to be as a slender 
wooden pillar in the midst of the antique apart- 
ment. It is regarded as the Palladium of the 
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family of Campbell, standing, as it does, beside 
the coffer which is said to have contained the 
gold. 

It is claimed as the scene of the murder 
of Duncan by Macbeth, being situated in the 
latter’s own country; and though it is_ highly 
improbable that any portion of the building 
existed in the time of Duncan, the tragedy must 
have taken place in an older mansion on the 
same site. 

At the western extremity of the town of 
Forres, there is an eminence commanding the 
river, the level country to the coast of Moray 
and the town. On this strong site stood the 
ruins of an ancient castle, the walls of which 
are very massive, and the architecture early Nor- 
man. Before this castle was built there stood 
a fort where a still earlier Scottish King, Duffis, 
was murdered in 965. This, we are told, was 
a residence of both Duncan and Macbeth. It 
is, however, very doubtful if any buildings now 
exist which can be said to belong to this ancient 
period, except the Roman remains which are of 
course many centuries older, and the vitrified 
forts, which are of unknown antiquity. These 
vitrified forts are supposed by some to have been 
burnt into their present fused and solid consist- 
ency, on purpose to render them hard and im- 
pregnable; while others suppose that they were 
ancient watch-towers, of which the beacon-fires 
gradually vitrified the stones. 
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Admitting the venerable antiquity of Cawdor, 
it is hardly possible of belief that the halls now 
existing can have witnessed the train of Duncan 
mingling in revel with the household of Macbeth, 
or the revengeful Maormer, excited by the keen 
sense of deadly injury, stealing, dagger in hand, 
to the couch of his victim. However, supposing, 
as it is very probable, that the murder did take 
place in a castle at Cawdor, of still earlier date 
than the present, the abode might well answer 
Shakespeare’s description of being “a pleasant 
seat.” The castle stands high over the river 
which runs past the mound at its base, and com- 
mands a fine view of the surrounding lowlands 
to the sea and distant mountains. It may well 
be imagined, that as the Castle of Cawdor pos- 
sesses so good a claim to Duncan’s murder, and 
as the castle is of such unquestioned high antiquity, 
tradition has been confident in pointing out the 
most minute particulars of the transaction. Ac- 
cordingly, a portion of Duncan’s Coat-of-mail is 
shown here and also the chamber in which he 
was murdered, with the recess cut out of the 
thickness of the wall in which the King’s servant 
hid himself during the perpetration of the act. 

The researches of more modern times have 
thrown some doubt upon the fact of Duncan’s 
murder; and altogether both Macbeth and his 
Queen are likely to be better appreciated by 
our posterity than they have been at least since 
Shakespeare’s tragedy was published. If Duncan 
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was slain, as some suppose, in battle, Macbeth’s 
character will be relieved of all stain, for he was, 
in right of his wife, better entitled to the Scottish 
crown than Duncan. He himself was the head 
of a great rival family, and ruled over a province 
which had never fully submitted to the yoke of 
the Scottish monarchs. The park at Cawdor 
abounds in fine trees, chiefly beech and oak, 
many of which are of an enormous size, and 
have attained a great age. Under their broad 
arches the famous outlaw, Robin Hood, either 
from necessity or choice, is said to have retired 
for some time and 
‘The merry pracks he played, would ask an 
age to tell, 
‘“And the adventures strange that Robin 
Hood, befell.’’ 

(This worthy met his death in Kirkless Abbey, 
Yorkshire, where, broken down by the infirmities 
of age, and suffering from severe illness, he 
applied for relief. Here it was that his kins- 
woman, the Prioress of Kirkless, celebrated for her 
skill in medicine resided but his confidence was 
misplaced. The holy lady opened a vein and 
treacheously allowed Robin Hood to bleed to 
death; an event that occurred on the 18th of 
November, 1247, during the eighty-seventh year 
of the outlaw’s age. He was buried under some 
trees but a short distance from the Abbey, where 
the stone which covers his grave is _ still 
shown). 
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FORBES : 

That the noble family of Forbes flourished 
in Scotland many centuries back appears both 
from our histories and records. Martin, of Cler- 
mont, a learned and judicious antiquary, says 
that one Solvathius Forbes, married Maravilla, 
daughter of King Gregory the Great, about the 
year 870—founding the family. It is alleged 
by others with more probability, that Forbes is 
a local surname, and was first taken up by the 
proprietors of the lands and barony of Forbes 
soon after the reign of King Malcolm Canmore 
and about which time many men in Scotland 
assumed their surnames from the lands they 


possessed. 
FRASER: 


Tradition carries the ancient race of Fraser 
up to a very remote period. Undoubtedly the 
source of origin of the family is from. France, 
The author of ‘“ POLYCHRONICON ’’—the best 
authority on the origin of this family—states 
that “JULIUS DE Berry, gentleman of Lyons, 
Normandy (Carolius II.) at the time of the Treaty 
of Burgundy (April 29th, 916) entertained that 
monarch at a dinner, the chief course of which 
was large, ripe strawberries. De Berry so pleased 
the King, that for his courtesy and other talents, 
he knighted him, changing the surname of ‘De 
Berry’ to ‘ Fraise’ (‘strawberry’). 

‘JULIUS was a decendant of the Bitureges of 
Old Gaul, by the Emperor Constantine. Not 


cd 
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only he, but his two brothers also changed their 
surnames, and the King gave them THREE FRAISES, 
or STALKED STRAWBERRIES, for their ARMS. From 
these issued a most numerous offspring, all over 
the Kingdom.” 

Many accounts of their COAT-OF-ARMS, blazoned 
both in Britain and Normandy, are to be met 
with in the books. Fraser, the antiquarian, also 
wrote of their being “blazoned in Leongovil, 
Normandy, in an oval shield over the Palace 
gate.” 

Oliver Fraser, builder of Oliver Castle, in 
Tweedale (about 1180), which became famous 
in after years as the principal seat of the Frasers. 
The family are mentioned among the Magnate 
Scotie in the great transaction of settling the 
crown after the death of the young Queen, called 
the “ Maid of Norway.” In-1282, Symon Fraser 
was one of the Magnates Scotiz who engaged 
to support the daughter of Alexander III. on 
the throne of Scotland. A few years later he 
died, leaving a son, Symon, the heir to his virtues, 
his propery and his powers; one of the most 
distinguished statesmen and gallant soldiers during 
an ardent struggle, when it required all the wis- 
dom and all the valour of Scotland to maintain 
her independence against such a prince as Edward 
I. Historians mention that with a handful of 
brave, resolute Scotchmen, he defeated three 
several bodies of the English, far surpassing him 
in number, in different battles in one day, and 
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for which they extol him to the very skies as 
the greatest patriot of his country, next to the 
famous Sir William Wallace; and indeed he had 
the same fate as Sir William, for in the course of 
the war he was taken prisoner and executed in the 
very same manner as Sir William Wallace, his 
faithful friend, was, for no other crime but reso- 
lutely persisting in the liberties and independ- 
ency of his country. Edward had felt his 
sword, and employed the axe to revenge the 
sensation. 
GRAHAM: 

The ancient surname of Graham (originally 
“ Graeme’), according to Buchanan and other 
antiquaries, is Fulgentius (a nobleman _lineally 
descended from the ancient British Kings), who, 
in the beginning of the third century, with an 
army of his countrymen fought against Roman 
servitude and finally sought refuge with Donald 
I. King of the Scots. Descendant of Fulgentius 
was one whose proper name was “ Graeme” a 
stalwart warrior and historically known as the 
destroyer of the great wall built by the Emperor 
Severus between the Forth and Clyde, and which 
is known to-day as “ Graeme’s Dyke.” 


DOUGLAS: 


If a long line of illustrious ancestors, distin- 
guished by the highest title, the greatest achieve- 
ments, and connected with the most august and 
noble families in Europe, can make any name 
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remarkable and great, none can be more so than 
that of the family of Douglas. This family which 
has been honoured with alliances by marriage 
with the first rank of nobility in Scotland, England 
and France, even with crowned heads, having 
intermarried eleven times with the Royal House 
of Scotland and once with that of England. 
Besides the honours conferred on them by their 
own sovereigns, they have been Dukes of Turenne, 
Counts of Longueville, and Marshals of France. 
They were also highly distinguished by their 
virtue and merit as well as their titles and opu- 
lence. Hence we see them leading the van of 
the armies in Scotland; supporting, by their 
valour, the kingdom and crown of France, tot- 
tering on the head of Charles VII.; raising the 
seige of Dantzic, for which they had the highest 
honours conferred on them; conquering the Sara- 
cens in Spain, with many other acts of military 
glory that have made this family renowned 
throughout the world. 

About the year 770, in the reign of Salvathius, 
King of the Scots, Donald Bane, of the Western 
Isles, having invaded Scotland and routed the 
royal army, a man of rank and figure came 
seasonably with his followers to the King’s assist- 
ance. He renewed the battle and obtained a 
complete victory over the invader. The King 
being anxious to see the man who had done 
him such signal service, he was pointed out to 
him by his colour or complexion, in Gelic lan- 
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guage “sholto du-glash,” which signifies, behold 
that black or swarthy coloured man; from which 
he obtained the name of Sholto the Douglas. 
The King rewarded his great services and gave 
him grants of large possessions in the Counties 
of Lanark, which were called Douglas. 

James, Lord Douglas, called “The Good,” 
was one of the most eminent heroes of his time, 
and laid the foundation of the future greatness of 
the House of Douglas. The Saxon families who 
fled from the exterminating sword of the Con- 
queror, with many of the Normans themselves, 
whom discontent and intestine broils had driven 
into exile, began to rise into eminence on the 
Scottish Borders. They brought with them the 
arts both of peace and war, unknown in Scot- 
land, and among their descendants were soon 
numbered the most powerful border chiefs; such 
during the reign of Alexander were Patrick, Earl 
of March, and Lord Souhs; and such were also 
the powerful Comyns, who early acquired the 
principal sway upon the Scottish Marches in the 
civil wars between Bruce and Baliol. All these 
chieftains having espoused the cause of Baliol 
their lands were forfeited and themselves exiled ; 
and upon their ruins was founded the formidable 
House of Douglas. The Borders from sea to 
sea were then at the devotion of a succession 
of mighty chiefs whose exorbitant power threat- 
ened to put a new dynasty upon the Scottish 
throne. This James undertook a journey to 
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Jerusalem with King Robert’s heart in conformity 
to a vow made by that monarch, in which service 
he fell; for after having deposited the heart at 
at the Holy Sepulchre, he joined the King of 
Arragon against the Infidels and was killed in 
Andulusia (1331) after having been thirteen times 
victorious against the Turks and Saracens. For 
his services he had added to his armorial bear- 
ings a man’s heart (gules) ensigned with an im- 
perial coronet (proper). His was the original 
grant and the first appearance of the heart and 
crown on the insignia of the Douglas family. 

The sixth Earl, Archibald, called ‘Archibald 
Bell, the cat,” made a conspicuous figure in the 
history of Scotland. He was at once Warden 
of the East and Middle Marches, Lord of Leddes- 
dale and Tedwood Forests, and possessed of 
the strong castles of Douglas, Hermitage, and 
Tantallon. In 1514, Margaret Tudor, widow of 
James IV., suddenly married the Earl, to the 
surprise and astonishment of the royal houses 
of Europe. This precipitate step was ruinous 
to her ambition, as, of itself, by-the royal will, 
and by the law of the country, it terminated 
her regency. In the progress of time, however, 
various incidents contributed to restore her power, 
and she continued to attract great attention by the 
splendour of her birth and former station, by 
the art of her intrigues, and by the boldness 
of her talents. The nobility of Scotland were, 
at this period, little remarkable for those abilities 
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that depend on learning, and the Earl was, per- 
haps, the most uninformed and unfit for his dan- 
gerous elevation; for his royal marriage prompted 
him to assume much of the vacant government, 
and the Queen’s fondness seconded his ambition. 
Experience and mature years displayed him in 
a different light, but at this time his years and 
his instruction partook of puerility. A birth 
distinguished by an ancestry of heroes, opulent 
possessions and potent vassalry, above all a person 
blooming with youth and elegance, transported 
the woman, while they ruined the Queen; and 
bitter and speedy was the repentance, for history 
has surrounded them both with notorious amours, 
and after seven years of inquietude a divorce 
was at length to divide the union. 

James, the ninth Earl, appears neither to have 
possessed the abilities nor the ambition of his 
ancestors; he drew indeed, against his prince, 
the formidable sword of Douglas, but with a 
timid and hesitating hand. Procrastination ruined 
his cause, and he was deserted at Abercorn by 
the knight of Cadgow, Chief of the Hamiltons 
and by his most active adherents, after they 
had ineffectually exhorted him to commit his fate 
to the issue of battle. The border chiefs, who 
longed for independence, showed little inclination 
to follow the declining fortunes of Douglas; on 
the contrary, the most powerful clans engaged 
and defeated him at Arkinholme, in Annandale, 
when after a short residence in England he again 


endeavoured to gain a footing in his native coun- | 
try. The spoil of Douglas were liberally dis- 
tributed amongst the conquerors and royal grants 
of his forfeited domains effectually interested 
them in excluding his return. An attempt on 
the East Borders, Percy and Douglas together 
was equally unsuccessful. The Earl, grown old 
in exile, longed once more to see his native 
country, and vowed that on St. Margaret’s Day 
he would deposit his offering on the high altar - 
at Lochnaben. Accompanied by the banished 
Farl of Albany, with his usual ill fortune, he 
entered Scotland. The borders assembled to 
oppose him, and he suffered a final defeat at 
Barnswork, in Dumfriesshire. The aged Earl 
was taken in the fight by a son of Kirkpatrick, 
of Closeburn, one of his old vassals. A grant 
of land had been offered for his person. ‘‘ Carry 
me to the King,” said Douglas to Kirkpatrick, 
‘thou art well entitled to profit by my misfor- 
tunes, for thou wast true to me whilst I was 
true to myself.” The young man wept bitterly 
and offered to fly with the Earl into England; 
but Douglas, weary of exile, refused his proffered 
liberty and only requested that Kirkpatrick would 
not deliver him to the King till he had secured 
his own reward. Kirkpatrick did more, he stipu- 
lated for the personal safety of his old master; 
his generous intercession prevailed, and the last 
of the Douglas was permitted to die in monastic 
seclusion in the Abbey of Lindores. After the 
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fall of the House of Douglas, no one chieftain 
appears to have enjoyed the same _ extensive 
supremacy over the Scottish Borders. 

As to Ireland, there is perhaps no country in 
the world where the remains of antiquity are more 
abundant and interesting, and certainly no other 
country are the less cared for or appreciated. 
So little indeed were the remains of the old 
abbeys and castles valued by the populace of the 
country that many of them are now only known 
by their sites, and too often not one stone is 
left to mark either their beauty or their strength. 
They have been despoiled and pulled down by 
the local peasantry to build walls and cottages, 
or to repair roads. Notwithstanding, however, this 
devastation, mauy an old fortalice and monastery 
has as yet survived the work of destruction simply 
from the strength of the masonry and the strong 
adhesive power of the mortar, which renders it 
almost a matter of impossibility to sever the 
vast masses of which many of these buildings 
are composed. The County of Clare exceeds 
in the number and interest of its antiquities, any 
other County in Ireland. It contains the ancient 
Abbeys of Ennis, Kilfenora, Clare, Kilmacduagh, 
and Quin, and the more fertile baronies show 
that they were held by the strong hand, from 
the numerous remains of castles which are seen 
to occupy almost every desirable position. 

Notwithstanding the innovations of cotton lords 
‘and iron kings, ‘the real ancient aristocracy of 
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England, Ireland and Scotland, are still to be 
found lords of the soil. The Peerage may be 
taken as a fair type of the highest class of nobility, 
yet it is a singular fact that in the whole cata- 
logue of the Irish Peerage there are not above 
ten families who can be traced as of real Irish 
extraction. 

To-day the different races in England and 
Scotland have been so much fused together by 
time, territorial neighbourhood, and matrimonial 
alliance, that to trace out the difference of national 
origin is a matter of difficult antiquarian research. 

It is true that in Scotland the Highlander 
can be easily distinguished from the Lowlander; 
but it is of no practical importance to prove 
any given family to be of Pictish, Danish, Saxon 
or Norman origin. There is now no question 
of conqueror or of conquered. No Caledonial 
Clan can point to the territories of which they 
were dispossessed by the Norwegian sea-king ; 
and no Saxon-Franklin is plotting to oust a 
Norman invader from his ancestor’s broad acres. 

The case is unfortunately, widely different in 
Treland. An Irish Peerage or a History of the 
Irish Gentry, would give but an inadequate 
account of the royal and noble blood of that 
Island, for, as before stated, few of this ancient 
race have found their way, or remained in the 
Peerage, though some are still in the possession 
of the estates of their ancestors. We must look 
for the representatives of the real ancient Hiber- 
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nian nobility in the service of Austria and Spain, 
or in the mud-walled cabins and peat bogs of 
their native country. The territories of the 
ancient reguli and the lordships of the aboriginal 
nobles of the land, are now in the hands of the 
descendants of the Barons of Henry II., the 
Knights and gentlemen of Elizabeth, the London 
apprentices of Cromwell, and the troopers of 
William III.; while the north is possessed by the 
descendants of Scottish colonists. An almanac 
of Tarra and an Irish Peerage, would be found 
to contain scarcely any families in common. 


The Art of Marshalling and 


Quartering Coat Armours. 


Pp PORE pedigrees were in use the connection 
and descent of the bearer of arms were 

illustrated, more generally than to-day, by 
the insertion of more than one Coat-of-Arms into 
his escutcheon. The distribution and arrange- 
ment of these is termed “ Marshalling”’; and the 
several causes why members of various families 
make these additions, are: ALLIANCE BY MAr- 
RIAGE; A SPECIAL CONCESSION OF ARMS; and 
AN INHERITANCE OF ARMS. 

The “ Quartering” of arms is the evidence of 
maternal descent and the extinction of the im- 
mediate ancestors of the mother whose son _be- 
comes heir general, which brief explanation covers 
a wide range, and concerns many questions re- 
lating to position anc consanguinity. 

To illustrate the first steps in this science I 
append the following examples: 

(Fig. 220)—A Coat-of-Arms. (Crawford). 

(Fig. 221)—-When he MARRIES AN HEIRESS he 
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-places upon his escutcheon a “shield of pre- 
tence.’’ (Kennedy). 

(Fig. 222)—The arms of the children of this 
marriage, showing how they would “ QuARTER” 
the two ensigns. It will be noticed that the 
paternal arms take the first and fourth quarters; 
while the maternal are in the second and third 
quarters, instead of being shown as an “ escut- 
cheon of pretence.” 

(Fig. 223)—The emblem of a son of this mar- 
riage, WHEN HE HIMSELF MARRIES AN HEIRESS, 
(we will suppose of the Bond family). 

(Fig. 224)—The arms of the next generation. 
This is displayed by placing the mother’s arms 
in the third quarter. , 

Having taken the method of quartering from 
its beginning and shown all necessary steps to 
this point, I now reach the question of “ GRAND 
QUARTERINGS,” or multiplicity of arms in one 
escutcheon. 

By “grand quartering,” is intended the: sub- 
dividing of the QUARTERS already discussed, 
where the position of arms is in a somewhat 
similar arrangement, except that they are deter- 
mined by the date of each grant. Many such 
escutcheons show several hundred different arms. 

When I am asked what is the object of 
quartering or marshalling several Coats-of-Arms 
in one escutcheon, the invariable response, the 
most simple explanation, will be: To show 
what different families a man represents. One 
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always becomes representative of other families 
than his own by having married the heiress, who, 
from her having no brothers, had become the 
representative of her family. 
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Heraldic Ensigns, 
HOW TO UNDERSTAND THEM. 


7° examine minutely the elements of Heraldry, 
or to give a manual of them, after it has 

been so satisfactorily done by others, is 
not my intention, but to offer new arrangements, 
to propose etymological hints respecting their 
derivation, to enquire into. their origin and appli- 
cation, and to adduce various quotations in con- 
firmation. 

SHIELDS, ANCIENT AND MODERN.—From tourn- 
ament rose the science of modern Heraldry, the 
divisions of the SHIELDS being taken from the 
dress used at these exercises. The Shield, there- 
fore, is of first importance in Heraldry, and was 
usually composed of metal, the surface of which 
was painted or enamelled with the armorial 
device. 

An original escutcheon is of such extreme cost 
and elegance that it will be sought for in vain 
except among the most extensive and curious 
cabinets, but we have accurate delineations of 
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them preserved by seals and architectural orna- 
ments. 

Those of the highest antiquity had a plain 
pointed base and square head (Figs. 152, 153), 
and are known as “Norman” or “ Heater 
Shields.” They were not much varied until the 
fourteenth century, when the upperparts have 
circular and projecting edges, with the whole 
outline more curving. Towards the close of the 
fifteenth century both the position and shape 
of the escutcheon became more fanciful, and to 
this day its shape is of no material difference 
except as used by ladies. 

Heralds, in blazoning arms, often mention 
‘dexter chief,” ‘middle base,” etcetera. These 
terms (see plate 150) relate to the specific place 
and position on the escutcheon for divers ensigns. 
' Take, for instance. the terms “fesse point’ and 
‘sinister chief,” which, if met with in the following 
description of arms: 

“Or, a fess gules, in the sinister chief an 
antique crown of the second,’ would indicate 
that a fesse (fig. 26) appears at the fesse point 
‘FE and an antique crown at “A” (fig. 5); “or” 
and “gules” designating the colours gold and 
red respectively. (The FIrsT colour word in a 
description of arms always signifies the particular 
colour of which the background of the shield is 
composed, while others relate likewise to the 
charges upon it). 

THE MANTLING.—This was no doubt originally 
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intended to represent a piece of cloth or leather, 
which was placed either on the tops of helmets 
or over shields, and being exposed to the cuttings 
and hackings of the swords, became twisted 
and torn in every possible direction. 

It was for a long time customary to represent 
the mantling as red and white; but the rule 
now applied is that both this and the wreath 
and liveries shall be of the principal metal and 
colour of the Coat-of-Arms—the outer part being 
of the colour, and the inner part or lining being 
of the metal. Furs, however, are never expressed 
in the mantling, and therefore, by way of example, 
if the arms are ermine and gules, the mantling 
must be argent and gules. 

Cotours (Plate 1)—In emblazoning armorial 
devices in their full height of original colour, 
two METALS and five COLOURS (or tinctures) are 
employed, to which must be added four natural 
furs. Taking them in their order of tournament 
dignity: 

OR AND ARGENT—Gold and silver respectively. 

GuLEs—for red 

AzURE—for blue. The old French heralds 
termed it “colour ynde.” Lady Clare bequeathed 
to Clare Hall, in Cambridge, parts of her ward- 
robe “de rouge and ynde’”’; and this term may 
have originated from the sapphire stone, which 
is found in that country to the greatest perfection. 

VeErRT—for green. It is from the law term in 
forest charters and signifies the green covert. 
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SABLE—after the black part of the fur of the 
pontic mouse. 

PURPURE—for purple. 

TENNE AND SANGUINE—two colours of dis- 
graceful import and so rarely used as to be 
scarcely included in the system. 

The writers are in dispute as to the gradation 
in which colours should follow one another with 
specific dignity, though the majority agree on 
the metals (OR AND ARGENT) having first place, 
and give GULES the precedence of AZURE. 

The furs (fig. 1) were typical of dignity and 
very anciently adopted, the most common of 
which is ERMINE, a white skin with a black tail, 
and among the first of the Conqueror’s followers 
to adopt it was Albane, Earl of Richmond, the 
progenitor of the House of Crawford. Furs and 
ermine spots were originally brought into armory 
from Signor de Cancis, a warrior of note, who 
pulled out the lining of his cloak and waived it 
as an ensign to rally his defeated forces. The 
fur, from the good effect it then had, became 
the fixed armorial ensign of that house. 

ERMINES. A white field charged with black 
spots. 

ERMINOIS. A _ yellow or gold field with black 
spots, and but seldom used. 

ERMINITES. The same as ERMINE, except that 
one red hair appears on each side of the black 
spots. It is likewise uncommon, 

PEAN. A black field with yellow or gold spots. 
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Vair. This fur was invented to represent the 
skin of a little beast, like a weasel, called varus, 
whose back is blue and stomach white. Being 
cut into proper shapes it resembles cups and 
bells, some upright and some upside down, of 
blue and white, and when of other colours, they 
are specified. 

There have been several modes of illustrating 
heraldic colours, the earliest being that of tracing 
the outline only of the several figures, ‘in traccia,”’ 
or trick, when the tinctures were denominated 
by Roman initials. Later, the process of en- 
graving or displaying them in “taille douce,”’ 
or hatched lines, which designated the colours 
by their position. Silver is always shown blank, 
and a reference to the plates well illustrate all 
others. 

HERALDIC DECORATION. 

Personal Stationery.—GENTLEMEN emboss the 
CREST, either alone or with the Motto. (Figs. 
204, 214). Lapies never have had an hereditary 
right to either a Crest or Motto, and should 
show for their ensign the SHIELD OF ARMS, with 
its several figures. (Fig. 215). 

Carriages, Autcmobiles, etc.—The Crest or the 
Crest and Motto. (Figs. 204, 216). 

Plate—The Crest alone is generally used on 
the smaller piece of silver, while upon large plate, 
the arms of husband and wife, or the entire 
achievement. 

Seals.—The Crest alone. 
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Windows.—Heraldic stained glass. 
Book-plates.—The full achievement. 


LIVERIES. 


The choice of liveries for servants, whether it | 
be dress or undress uniform, knows no law except 
that it is quite universally determined by the 
colours of the wreath. By “WREATH” is intended 
the twisted cloth or base upon which every Crest 
rests. The wreath is usually of those two colours 
which predominate in the shield, that is alter- 
nately a metal and colour. In painting arms 
a metal is always the first which should appear 
at the left end of this figure, followed by a colour. 
It is usually of five or six twists. In choosing a 
livery, if the colour which chiefly predominates 
be “azure,” blue will be adopted for the cloth, 
and the trimmings made in the principal metal, i.e.: 

Argent,—would be white, 

Gules,—a claret colour, and not red, for such 
is the prerogative of royalty only, 

Or,—yellow. 

Purpure,—purple. 

Sable,—black. 

Vert,—green. 

Ermine, Erminites, Ermines and Pean,—white 

Erminois,—gold. 

Vair, or potent,—blue and white. 

THE BADGE OF ULSTER (fig. 66) is a personal 
mark of distinction, borne by baronets and added 
to their Coat-of-Arms. It consists of a hand 
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within an escutcheon, and is blazoned: ’’An 
inescutcheon argent, ensigned with a sinister hand, 
erect, apaumy (open) gules.’ The order was 
created by James the First, on the occasion of 
the disturbances which prevailed in Ireland during 
his reign. | 

With the art of blazoning a great variety of 
devices were early emyloyed, for every habit of 
magnificence included the use of them; they were 
the distinguishing ornament of dress, of household 
furniture, of public ceremonies, and of archi- 
tecture. 

Gough speaks of a ring graven with arms, 
represented in the brass effigy of Simon de 
Langham, in Westminster Abbey, as early as 
1376. Speed observes a coin of Edmund, King 
of Sicily (brother of Henry III.), which bears 
his escutcheon upon its reverse, while a silver 
coin, struck by Perkins Warbeck, in 1494, has 
the full escutcheon and cognizance of the house 
of York. 

The custom of embroidering arms upon can- 
opies of state prevailed from the fourteenth cen- 
tury—at which period was also introduced the 
custom, which still continues, of embroidering 
various interior decorations, of painting the wain- 
scot and pannels, frescoing chimney pieces and 
ceilings, and the staining of heraldic devices 
upon the windows of the chief rooms. 

The Temple Church gives us the first instance 
of the sculpture of arms upon effigies (1144). 
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These cross legged figures were, for two centuries 
after, generally represented as bearing a shield 
containing an armorial ensign. The base upon 
which these figures rested bore the quatrefoil 
enclosing escutcheons, which were repeated upon 
the spandrils of arcades, by which the canopies 
are formed. Upon the recumbent effigy of 
Countess Warren, in the Cathedral at Worcester, 
the mantle is ‘seme of’’ small escutcheons, bear- 
ing the arms of Warren; and the figure of William 
de Valence, in Westminster Abbey, has the surcoat 
so charged. Upon the rich sepulchral brasses, 
we find the escutcheons sometimes introduced 
upon the pillasters of the superb canopies which 
enclose the portrature, and also placed at the 
corners of the slab. 

Upon these institutes the science of Heraldy 
was formed, and consisted in the development 
and appropriation of the delineations which were 
given as the external ornaments of worthy deeds. 

The Knight Templars were the first body of 
warriors to blazon arms on a shield, the majority 
of which continue in use. Heraldry is the only 
remains of antiquity to which the hand of modern 
improvement has not been turned, for who indeed 
would wish to exchange for the more polished 
inventions of later times, devices which had been 
so long regarded with a_ kind of religious 
veneration. 

The “Crest” (fig. 216) relates solely to that 
device, pictured ABOVE the shield, and always 
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shown as having for its base a wreath. 

In discussing the Crest, it will be necessary 
to describe the armour worn for the defence of 
the head, and the progressive embellishments, 
which were added to its rude form, with the era 
of their invention. 

Montfaucon has preserved many delineations 
of the ancient Norman casque, which, when the 
whole body was invested in mail, was composed 
of iron framework, covered with leather, and quite 
flat at the top, to which shape succeeded the 
conical head and helmet. By the number of 
bars in the visor the rank of the wearer was 
readily ascertained. The ESQUIRES helmet (fig. 
200) was, as now, always shown in profile and 
closed, to denote his vigilance and activity in 
battle. 

The first Crest is attributed, as are also the 
“MANTLING” and ‘‘ WREATH” to Edmund Crouch- 
back, Earl of Lancaster (1286). It was usually 
carved in light wood, or made of leather, in the 
shape of some animal, real or ficticious, fastened 
by a fillet of silk (the wreath) around the helmet, 
and displayed solely at the tournament. 

To-day, it is usually either some portion of 
the coat armour of the bearer, or something 
adopted in commemoration of facts connected 
with the family history. 

They have sometime allusion to the office of 
the bearer. Thus the old Earls of Dunbar, who 
were hereditary Wardens of the Marches of Scot- 
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land, had for Crest a horse’s head, bridled. 
The Marquis of Annandale, who held a similar 
office, bore a spur with wings,—thus both showing 
their readiness in the pursuit of marauders. 

Many who changed their arms took some figure 
from their escutcheon for a Crest, to show their 
connection with the original house. Thus the 
Bruces of Skelton, carried for arms a ‘“‘lion 
rampant azure,” and when one of the family 
married the heiress of Annandale, he laid aside 
his paternal coat, but retained the lion for his 
Crest. 

Numerous examples might be given of Crests 
which have been adopted from memorable events 
in family history. Thus, the bloody dagger, 
borne as a Crest by Kirkpatrick, with the motto 
“T’ll make sicker” (I will make sure)—arose out 
of the following circumstance: John Comyn, ‘The 
Red Cummin,” then Lord of Badenock, was 
“assassinated’’ by Bruce when at his devotion 
in the Church of the Grey Friars, at Dumfries, 
on February 10th, 1306. Later, Bruce related 
what he had done, but Roger de Kirkpatrick, 
of the family of Closeburn, doubting the certainty 
of the stalwart Comyn’s death, shouted out “ I'll 
make sicker,” and entering the church gave the 
unfortunate man his “coup de grace.” 

Sir Reginald Bray, after the battle of Bosworth 
Field, is said to have found the crown in a 
hawthorne-bush, and presenting it to Lord Stanley, 
it was by him placed on the head of the victorious 
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Henry VII., and in commemoration of this event, 
he afterwards bore it as an ensign of honour, 
and it may be seen to-day looking out from the 
stained glass windows of the hall at “ Steyne,”’ 
in Northamptonshire, a former family seat. It 
also graces the massive windows of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, for that mon- 
arch himself adopted it. 

“SUPPORTERS.” The Supporters (vide Lea 
Arms, fig. 226) are the figures which appear at 
the sides of certain achievements. As armorial 
insignia they rank very high, and in accordance 
with the heraldic rule of England are the pre- 
rogative only of “NOBILES MAJORES”’; that is— 
Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, 
or of Knights of the Garter, Knights of the Bath, 
and such others as may be permitted their use. 
Many of our very ordinary families have inherited 
Supporters. 

They date from the fourteenth century, and 
were first suggested by the practice of tourna- 
ments, in which, as the horsemen did not use 
their battle shields, they were usually suspended 
upon the barriers and pavilions within the lists, 
guarded by attendant armour-bearers and esquires. 
These vassals were dressed in fantastic habits, 
more often enveloped in the skins of lions or 
bears, and their employment was to guard their 
master’s escutcheon, and cry out his name and 
quality, which act of defiance was accompanied 
by touching the shield with the point of a spear. 
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At first but one Supporter was borne, quickly 
followed by two. The position of these animals 
was always rampant, and surely nothing can be 
more repugnant to true blazonry than some of 
modern adaptation, or the absurd attempt to 
throw them into picturesque attitudes, by which 
the characteristics of a rude, but contemporary 
era are violently destroyed, and the vestiges of 
the progress of the graphic art and designs 
confused or annihilated. 

The “Motto” has no place of importance 
with us to-day, for it may be (with the exception 
of certain Scottish and Irish grants) changed at 
will. They were unknown to ancient coat armour, 
and probably the first suggestion of them arose 
from the cri-de-guerre, or exclamation of triumph 
and encouragement peculiar to victorous com- 
manders. 

It was soon discovered that the cadets (or 
YOUNGER HOUSES) required some mark by which 
they might be distinguished from the parent, 
brother, and other relation using similar arms, 
hence there were invented ‘MARKS OF DIFFERENCE.” 

As illustrated by figs. 160-189, they apply solely 
to English Heraldry, where their use is in no 
manner necessary or general. In Scotland, how- 
ever, the case is entirely different, for there 
the younger houses must rematriculate arms. 
The first line then bears the ensign within a 
plain border, while younger cadets have the 
border decorated with the heads of animals or 
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other figures, the variety and position of which 
is a science of itself, and barely within the 
scope of this work. 

BapGEs. Earlier writers on Heraldry take no 
notice of anything that was external to the shield, 
and they entirely overlooked the Badges, which 
have been at various times borne by “the greater 
nobilitie.” These were at one time considered 
of such importance that the legislature frequently 
interfered to prevent their being worn by any 
but the retainers and servants of personages of 
distinction. 

The Badge somewhat resembles the Crest, but 
it is never placed upon a wreath. This is shown 
by the arms of Lord De la Warr, where a Badge 
is represented on either side of the Crest. The 
Crest rests on the wreath, but not the badges. 

Badges were much in vogue from the reign 
of Edward I. to Queen Elizabeth, after which 
they were little used. They were usually adopted 
in commemoration of some circumstance of in- 
terest in the family history, and were intended 
to be worn by servants and retainers, or to be 
placed on banners and ensigns. Those adopted 
by the various sovereigns, of all nations, have 
considerable historic interest. Examples would 
be the white and red rose, the badges of the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster. 

Our ancient ballads abound with allusions to 
them. Thus the “ Hermit of Wakeworth” men- 
tions the silver crescent of the Percey’s: 


‘The minstrels of thy noble house, 
All clad in robes of blue, 
With silver crescents in their arms, 
Attend in order due.” 

An again, alluding to the fact of this device 
having been adopted in commemoration of knightly 
action during the Crusades: 

“Who journeying to the holy land, 

There bravely fought and died, 
But first the silver crescent won 
Some Paynim Soldan’s pride.” 

The badge of the Veres, Earls of Oxford, was 
a long-neck bottle of silver, with a blue cord. 
The Hungerford’s used a golden garb, which was 
derived from the Peverels (whose arms were: 
“azure, three garbs or.”), through a marriage 
of William, Lord Hungerford, with the co-heiress 
of that family. Edward, Lord Hastings, who 
married the grand-daughter and heiress of the 
Lord Hungerford, beheaded in 1463, bore on the 
standard the garb with a sickle united by a golden 
cord. 

The ancient badge of the House of York was 
a greyhound; the Nevills, a saltire: 

‘“Upon his surcoat valiant Nevill bore 
A silver crescent upon martial red.” 

George Washington possessed a considerable 
interest in Heraldry, and showed five pointed 
stars (or mullets) upon the trappings of his liveries. 
All standard authorities agree that his arms 
were rightfully borne as “Argent, two bars gules, 
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in chief three mullets of the second,” and this 
suggested the stars and stripes in the American 
flag. The old burial ground of the Washingtons, 
on Iona Island, near the mouth of the Thames, 
is at present devoted to elemosinary purposes, 
by its owner, the Rev. Frederick N. Charrington, 
godfather of the writer. 

_ The “REBUS” or representation of names by 
familiar images was invented in Picardy, and 
Monkish invention seems never to have had a 
more ample space, than in supplying rebus for 
proper names. Sometimes the analogy was very 
remote, and required interpretation. If the name 
ended in “ton,” the ton or barrel was usually 
substituted. Many of them are found on 
stained glass or carved on wood and _ stone. 
So much approved was this practice that almost 
every ecclesiastic had his rebus. Among the 
best specimens I have noted are those of John 
Nailhart, Abbot of St. Augustine’s, near Bristol 
(1510), and Thomas Compton, Abbot of Ciren- 
cester (1480). The former bore for his seal a 
human heart pierced with five nails; and the 
latter, shown in a stained glass window at St. 
Peter’s, Gloucester, a comb and ton (i.e. wine 
tonne). 

Of this age and later, in still greater perfection, 
are the portraits of nobles and knights, in stained 
glass, attired in their surcoats or tabards of arms, 
beautifully emblazoned. The tabard was worn 
during the reigns of Henry the Fifth and Sixth. 
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It was a short coat with open sleeves, upon 
which the arms were embroidered, and hence 
the origin of “ Coat-of-Arms.” 

Let not the fastidious reader object, that to 
cite the foregoing instances are irrelevant or un- 
necessary, as being the idle caprices of pageantry, 
and not tending to elucidate the manners of the 
age. When sumptuary laws were in force, 
fashions less fickle than in modern times, were 
confined to the higher ranks. That these external 
emblems of nobility were so pertinaciously main- 
tained and sought, certainly proves that a love 
of rude and inelegant splendour was characteristic 
of the age. 


TOURNAMENT 


Heraldic Charges and 


Ordinaries. 


N heraldic “charge” is of first importance 

N in Heraldry, for this term is applied 
to the figure and figures which appear 

on the escutcheon. 

The “ordinaries” are likewise figures which 
appear on an escutcheon, but the word is applied 
solely and generally to the following: 

Peeue CHIEF (fig. 27). From the French 
word “chef.” A band at the top of an 
escutcheon of about one-fifth the whole. 

2. THE BEND (fig. 12). From the Italian “la 
benda,” it signifies a band drawn diagonally 
across the shield, resembling the straight 
sash and ribbons formerly worn over ar- 
mour; and “PER BEND” (fig. 122) when 
the shield is of two colours. 

3. Fess. From the Latin “fascia” or fillet 
in architecture. After a military girdle, 
the loss of which was deemed highly dis- 
graceful (fig. 26). © When two or more 
appear in a shield they are termed “ bars” 
(fig. 119); or “barry of’? when the colours 
alternate (fig. 116). 
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4. Pate. A diagonal band on the shield (fig. 


21). This, like the fess and bend, is in 
width slightly less than a third of the. 
shield. ‘ Paley” (fig. 117), when more 
than one, and “Per Pale” (fig. 114) when 
of different colours. 


5. Cross. There are scores of its variety, the 


plain cross of St, George (fig. 54), being the 
most ancient. As the emblem of religion 
it was adopted by the first Crusaders in its 
real form. The bar was not placed, as 
now, in the exact centre. but higher in the 
field. The cross crosslet (fig. 95) came next 
into heraldry, usually “ fitchee” (fig. 94) or 
pointed at the foot, with innumerable others 
the principal being: Cross ‘“ moline”’ (fig. 
89), composed of two millinks; “ raguly”’ 
(figs. 145, 195) made of knotty beams; 
‘flory” (fig. 86); and “pattee”’ in many 
forms (fig 93). The older writers tell us 
that the many different crosses. used cor- 
responded with the number of crusades in 
which the particular family bearing them 
had taken part. The arms of Lord Berke- 
ley show he had fought, in ten such ven- 
tures, and afford us the first instance of 
this character. The Knight Templars and 
Hospitallers early adopted the CROSS PATTEE 
ENCIRCLED as their peculiar badge. 


6. THE CHEVRON (figs. 13, 15, 18, 118). Is of 


uncertain origin, yet supposed to be so 


called from its expansion like the roof of 
a house. Leigh says, in speaking of a 
knight who bore three “chevronells” (fig. 
196), (they are so termed when more than 
one appear on the shield): “‘ The auncester 
of this cote hath builded three grete houses 
in one province.”’ 

7. SALTIRE (fig. 55). By some said to be a 
cross turned, and by others, which is more 
probable, an instrument used in the scaling 
of walls. 

8. CANTON. From the word “cantonne” or 
cornered, and a very honourable augment- 
ation (fig. 49). 

9. PILE (fig. 120). When more than one “barry 
piley ” (fig. 117). 

Each of the above has its diminutive when 
introduced plurally, and PARTITION LINES when 
placed on the field in the same direction as these 
figures indicate colours, and are very common 
as “per fess” ifig. 108); “per pale” (fig. 114) ; 
“per bend ”’ (fig. 122), etc. 

The OUTLINE, likewise may be found varied 
in many shapes, as “engrailed”’ (fig. 146); ‘‘in- 
dented” (fig. 141); ‘“‘raguly” (fig. 145); “dancetty” 
(fig. 147); “wavy” (fig. 148) ‘““embattled”’ (fig. 30), 
etc. This last is found chiefly in Scottish and 
Welsh coat armor, in which countries the building 
of castles became more necessary. 

The figures of plain geometrical form are next 
to be considered. The “‘roundle” ‘figs. 40, 91) is 
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a circular disk, plain and always of a colour, 
as, when gold, a ‘“BEZANT”’ (fig. 37), being taken 
from a coin; when silver, a “PLATE,” allusive | 
to buillion uncoined; ‘ TORTEAU,” when red; 
PELLET,” when black. from the pellets or leaden 
knobs affixed to the shafts of arrows shot from 
cross bows for the purpose of killing deer without 
tearing the skin. 

‘““ANNULET ” (fig. 164); ‘“ORLE”’ (fig. 4), a bearing 
also peculiar to Scottish families and composed 
of figures placed in the form of a circle, ‘ Loz- 
ENGE” (fig. 35), a bearing which, with its dimutive 
the ‘‘fusil”’ (fig. 33), are given to females instead 
of a shield within which to place their armorial 
charges. The first being taken from a cushion 
of that shape, the second from a spindle used 
in spinning, and both being demonstrative of the 
employments of women, The cushion (fig. 190) 
is borne by many of the first families of Scotland. 
Another similar figure, the “‘mascle” (fig. 32), 
was introduced by Quincy, Earl of Winton. 

The “billet” (fig. 38) and “delf” (fig. 34), 
allude to intrenchments; while among the most 
complicated figures of this nature which holds 
the prior claim to antiquity, is “‘ checky” (fig. 106). 
Its origin dates from the cloth with which the 
table of the Court of Exchequer was spread, 
and the square of which were used to count 
money, as well as the game of chess, for William 
the Conqueror lost many lordships in that play. 
A single border of these squares running all around 
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the shield is called “ gobonnated ”’ (fig. 10). 

“THE FRET” (fig. 39) is from two pallets (fig. 
198) placed in saltire and braced in the centre 
with a mascle. The Harringtons were among 
the first to use it, hence its other term Harrington’s 
Knot,” for 

“In his white cornet Verdon doth display, 
A fret of gules.” (Baron’s Wars). 

In the early state and usage of Heraldic Em- 
blems, they constantly alluded to the rank and 
life of the first who assumed them. When they 
were no more the object of martial prowess, be- 
coming (with the ending of crusade and tourn- 
ament) rather the reward of civil service, the 
new device was usually made to suit the particular 
taste of each grantee. Hence it is to-day of little 
account to enumerate the list of various ensigns 
granted for arms in the twentieth century, for 
they consist of every possible figure. A great 
merchant (the builder of the ‘ Shamrock’’) shows 
the tea and coffee plants of his trade; while 
monied houses in other manners display the steam 
engine, typewriter, a full rigged ship, etc. 

The object of my enquiry is the investigation 
of those emblems only, which apply to Heraldry 
in its pure state; those great forces of armorial 
invention and usage, such as the implements of 
war, the business and amusement of the camp 
during the crusades, pilgrimages, hunting, fowling, 
chess, tilts and tournaments. All the others are 
of civic or rustic import, and, though it may seem 
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otherwise, of comparatively small proportion. 

Personal dress furnishes few heraldic subjects, 
excepting the “ maunch” (fig. 75) and escarbuncle - 
—the former from a part of female adornment: 

“A lady’s sleve high spirited Hastings bore.” 
—the latter from a wheel shaped buckle set with 
precious stones. 

THE HELMET. Kings and Princes of the royal 
blood use a full faced helmet of six protecting 
bars, three on each side; Dukes and Marquises 
use five bars, and all other DEGREES OF PEERAGE 
under a Marquis four bars. 

The helmets of Knights and Baronets are open 
faced, with visors thrown back and without bars 
(fig. 199), 

The “Spur” was taken by many after the 
‘Battle of the Spurs,” and perhaps first by the 
family of Knight, for Lydgate asserts that the 
first qualities of a chevalier. 

‘Toke his beginning, 
Of spores of gold, and chiefly riding.” 

Prior to Richard 1., it had a single sharp point ; 
but upon that monach’s seal appears the wheel 
spur, now termed “MULLET” (fig. 162) and closely 
resembling a star of five points. From the French 
we get six points, radiating and termed an 
‘“ESTOILLE” (fig. 201). The mullet was of very 
general adaption as a badge of chivalry, and when 
met with as “ PIERCED”’ is so described and shown 
with a small hole cut in the centre. 

The SHIELD or ESCUTCHEON, when borne as 
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a charge, is called an “INESCUTCHEON (fig. 159), 
being introduced by Sir Simon Burley who was 
beheaded in 1088, and later adapted by Philip 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in 1304. 

A SworpD (unless otherwise granted) is always 
of the Norman shape, very long and heavy, with 
a cross bar at the hilt. 

The SPEAR has a very good claim to antiquity, 
but the SPEAR HEAD is more frequently used than 
spear itself, and by some authors the fleur-de-lis 
(fig. 203) is classed as a spear head ornamented, 
and not as a vegetable. 

Pheons are arrow heads. They were made 
of fine steel, barbed and grouved to increase the 
difficulty of extraction. 

Shackbolts were handcuffs for prisoners. Bows 
and portcullises (fig. 84) were very late in invention. 

Of the caparisons of horses which early supplied 
heraldic ensigns, we have the stirrup and horse- 
shoe; the barnacle, or instrument in the nature 
of a sharp toothed bit for refractory horses ; and 
the “gat trap,” or sharp pointed metal studs 
laid upon the field for the purpose of injuring 
the feet of horses (fig. 80). Water bougets (fig. 74) 
are contemporary. In the torrid plains of Palestine 
the expediency of carrying water in leather bags, 
readily suggested itself to the crusaders; and the 
service of carrying them was of greater importance 
than at first appears; considering that one mode 
of distressing the Christian army was to poison 
the wells which were so very scarce in that soil. 
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Pilgrimages to Mount Carmel, were the original 
cause of the crusades; and during the period 
of that infatuation many became willing vctaries — 
to a hopeless enterprise. In 1188, nine knights 
devoted themselves to protect the pilgrims from 
the fury of the Saracens, yet when the institution 
of the Knight Templars was the result of this 
inconsiderable beginning, they continued so poor 
that two were forced to ride upon one horse. 
The badges of pilgrimage were then transferred 
to coat armour and the staff, the script and 
escallop (fig. 103) became heraldic ensigns, but 
the first publication, now extant, relates to their 
assumption, in 1220, by Sir Nicholas de Veleres. 
The pilgrims fastened them to their hoods and 
hats, but borne for a considerable period only 
by those who were truly noble. 

“GORE SINISTER.” (Fig. 42). 

‘“AUGMENTATIONS.” Or additional bearings 
granted by a sovereign to commemorate some 
particular event. They are placed either with 
the Crest, as a new Crest, on the paternal 
escutcheon. 

‘“ GYRONY.” Peculiar to Scottish families. 
(Fig. 107). 

“ FRETTy.” (Fig. 109). 

‘LOZENGY. (Fig. 90). First noticed to Monta- 
cute, and also invented to reward a physician. 

‘“SEME.” (Fig. 65). An escutcheon bearing a 
number of small charges is said to be ‘*SEME OF” 
them. We have “seme-de-lis,” that is a number 
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of “fleurs-de-lis; “ GUTTE-D’EAU ” (fig. 48), for 
numerous white drops; “ GUTTE-DE-POIX,’’ when 
the spots are black; ‘“ GUTTE-D’oR,” when gold; 
“ GUTTE-DE-LARMES,” blue; | “‘ GUTTE-DE-SANG,”’ 
red; and “ GUTTE-D’HUILE,” when green. 

“Parr.” (Fig. 97). 

peebeuLY.’ . The coat*of Lord Blount, 1326. 
(Fig. 143), 

“CRINED,” MHair of man or beast, when desig- 
nating its colour. | 

‘“COUNTER-CHANGED.” The changing of any 
two colours, alternately. (Fig. 213). 

“EMBRUED.” A term applied to a weapon 
that is bloody. 

“ NowED.” The position of a serpent when 
tied in a knot. — 

SeOTAPERED,” (Fig. 11). 

BORDER.” . (Fig. 12). 

“FLANCHES.” (Fig. 6). 


Animals, in Heraldry. 


HE chase was the school of war, being the 
great amusement of the military leaders 
during their tedious encampments; and 

in times of peace it was one of the most fashion- 
able amusements in which the nobility and knight- 
hood could engage. From this sport many devices 
originated, and were held in equal esteem with 
those of merely military import. In describing 
the condition and attitude of beasts many peculiar 
terms were used, which differed from the common 
mode of expressing the same thing, and which 
terms prevail to-day, for example: 

When beasts are described as “armed” of a 
particular colour, that term relates to the horns, 
teeth and claws; “ langued,’” denotes the tongue ; 
“queued,” the tail; and “ unguled,” the hoofs. 

“DEXTER” (fig. 64), and ‘‘ SINISTER ” (fig, 66), 
the left or right respectively, and when applied 
to a SHIELD, the DEXTER side is to the left as 
we look at it, while the SINISTER side is to the 
right. 

‘“ADDORSED”’ and “ RESPECTING ”’ (figs. 77, 78). 

‘“NAIANT”’ (fig. 69) and “ HAURIANT” (fig. 72), 
the only terms which apply to fish. 
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* SEJANT ” (fig. 128), “ SALIENT” (fig. 134). 

‘“ RAMPANT” (fig. 49), ‘“‘PassanT”’ (fig. 205), etc., 
as used for lions, tigers and leopards; with other 
terms illustrating the position of the head (vide 
figs. 130-133). 

A deer may be “courant” (fig. 136), or “AT 
GAZE”’ (fig. 138). Its head, if cut close behind 
the ears will be “caABossED” (fig. 137); while 
the heads ONLY of all will be described “ CouPED” 
(fig. 135), as if cut straight across, and “ ERASED” 
(fig. 227; where they suggest the head to have been 
torn or rudely hacked off. 

To many nations the lion could be known only 
as a hieroglyphic; and from no fact can we be 
led to suppose that the crusaders ever attacked 
one in the chase, but that the head and jambs 
(i.e. paws) were borne as erased. It is a difficult 
matter to ascertain the actual period of their 
invention, and this, notwithstanding they are 
more generally used than any other. Some 
writers contend that the arms of Plantagenet 
were originally charged with leopards, not lions. 
The leopard’s head affronte (fig. 206) was the 
usual charge given of that animal in the pro- 
cessions held after the chase, and is to-day very 
common. The heads of both the lion (figs. 
128-135) and wolf, are almost without exception 
delineated in profile. 

At a very early period the boar’s head (fig. 192) 
was borne as a charge, perhaps first by the 
Barton’s, of Barton. This ensign is accounted 
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for both by the chase and its being regularly 
served up at feasts of the feudal Lords. 

TALBOTS and GREYHOUNDS (figs. 207, 208), are 
of high armorial antiquity as necessary to the 
chase, and denoting vigilence and swiftness. 

It must be remenbered that although the whole 
figure of animals was seldom borne on the 
ESCUTCHEON; the introduction of Crests and 
Supporters rendered them very generally con- 
nected with it, as an additional ornament. 

The eagle is deemed a king among birds and 
was said to expose her young against the beams 
of the sun, and those that cannot look at the 
brightness are cast out of the nest. William 
Rufus bore an eagle looking against the sun, 
and from this we may infer its use in Heraldry. 
Formerly they were the ensign of the great 
Roman Empire, and were adopted, not perhaps 
on that account solely, but, as being the hiero- 
elyphics of royalty. During the first ages of 
the French monarchy, a nobleman was always 
distinguished from the vassal by his always 
carrying a hawk on his head. Later, they chose 
the eagle as the emblem of hereditary greatness, 
and it was also claimed by the military heroes 
as best adapted to designate the glories of the 
field. Historians say that the day Alexander 
‘the Great was born there sat upon the house 
of his father, two eagles, and since that time 
it was adopted as the armorial ensigns of Russia 
and Germany, to denote a double empire of 
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Europe and Asia. It is represented as “ DIS- 
PLAYED” or with wings spread far apart; and 
with TWO HEADS, which look two different ways, 
the East and West (Fig. 228). 

Next in dignity and heraldic use was the 
FALCON, a bird first introduced from Germany. 
Falconry was a science, in which every gentleman, 
even in the later centuries, took part. In the 
rhyme of “The Squire of Low Degree,” the 
King of Hungary endeavours to soothe the deep 
melancholy of his daughter on the loss of her 
lover by promising her various pastimes, which 
were the delight of that age. 

‘“ Homeward thus shall ye ride, 
On hawking by the river’s side, 
With goshawk and with gentle falcon, 
With bugle, horn and merlon.” 

So immediately connected with the external 
air of gentility was falconry that in the early 
romance of Richard the Lion Hearted, the Sultan, 
his antagonist, is made to bear a falcon on his 
hand to show contempt: 

‘For great pride without losing, 
A falcon broad in hand he bore.” 

We hear of the “LURE” (fig. 203), and of 
wings ‘‘ CONJOINED IN LURE” (fig. 204), of “ JESs,” 
and of “BELLS.” The lure was composed of 
feathers fixed to a tassel and tied by a string. 
By throwing this toy into the air the falconer 
could entice the hawk to him at pleasure. “JESS” 
refers to the throngs of leather by which the 
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bells are fastened to the legs. 

To joists and tournaments are traced wreaths 
made of leaves which were bestowed in triumph 
upon the victors. Hence the ‘‘ TREFOIL”’ (fig. 78), 
‘ CINQUEFOIL ”’ (fig. 77), ‘‘ QUATREFOIL”’ (fig. 209), 
and “ DOUBLE QUATREFOIL”’ (fig. 139). 

The ‘ FERS-DE-MOLINE,” or “MILRIND’’ (fig. 
210), and the ‘ CATHERINE-WHEEL ”’ (fig. 81), refer 
to the cog-wheel of a mill. By ‘‘ GARB”? (fig. 70), 
is intended a sheaf of wheat. 

The “ ROSE” is a well known cognizance, but 
of its origin as a charge, proof is rarely to be 
found earlier than the wars between the houses 
of York and Lancaster. The red rose was the 
ancient bearing of the house of Lancaster, as 
was the white rose that of the house of York. 
They were adopted by John of Lancaster, and 
Edward, his brother, in 1385; in 1486 the two 
houses beeame united by the marriage of King 
Henry the Seventh (male heir of the house of 
Lancaster) with Elizabeth, heiress to Edward 
the Fourth, of the house of York. The heraldic 
rose is always portrayed without leaves or stalk, 
resembling the wild species (fig. 211). 

Fruits, trees and flowers define themselves with 
the exception of a TREE TRUNK, which, when 
described as “ ERADICATED” (fig. 140) will show 
the roots, 

Before I conclude the classification of such 
bearings as are derivable from the Crusades and 
their consequences, I must mention the “GRIFFIN” 
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(fig. 212) and ‘“‘ UNICORN.” which we owe to the 
exuberance of Gothic fancy. The former chim- 
erical creature is half an eagle and half a lion, 
and was said “never tc have been taken alive 
when he attained his full growth.” He was a 
lively representation of a valiant hero, and was 
made one of the principal bearings in Heraldry. 
From climes so fertile in monsters as_ those 
through which these adventures passed. we cannot 
wonder that the fiction was readily received by 
superstitious admirers, whose credulity nothing 
could exhaust. The griffin is therefore very 
ancient, and its attitudes are “‘SEGREANT” (fig. 
212) which answers to the rampant lion; or 
“PASSANT”’; while the head is more often erased. 
Peacham asserts that of winged animals it has 
the first pretention to antiquity, and in the 
romance of “Syr Degore,” supplies a description 
worthy of a master: 
“Then there was a dragon great and grymme, 
Full of fyre and also of venymme, 
And as a lioun then was his fete, 
His tayle was long and full unmete, 
Between his hede and his tayle 
Was twelve fote withouten fayle, 
His body was like a wine tonne, 
He shone full bright ageynst the sunne, 
His eyes were bright as any glass, 
His scales were hard as any brasse.” 
The “ UNICORN ”’ is likewise a ficticious animal, 
representing a horse with a lions tail, and having 
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a twisted horn that grows from the front of the 
head. Much of legendary history belongs to 
them, and their inviolable attachment to virginity 
has occasioned them to become the guardian 
hieroglyphic of that virtue. 

The “CENTAUR” is another imaginary animal, 
representing half a man and half a horse. His- 
torians relate that the first man seen on _ horse- 
back was taken for that monster, which so terrified 
the enemy that they took to flight. Its use in 
armory applied to those who were eminent in 
the field, in contradistinction to the HARE, RABBIT 
and SQUIRREL. 

The “ BEAR” is always represented as muzzled, 
for the delight in its antics was one of the chief 
amusements of the court. 

Among fishes the “DOLPHIN” (fig. 229) is 
analogous to other monsters. The “ LUCIE” (or 
pike) was the ensign of that barony from its 
foundation. Shakespeare’s equivoque upon the 
coat armour of Sir Thomas Lucie is well known 
as having more wit than delicacy. (A pleasant 
satire is conveyed against heraldic writers of 
those days, who were triflingly laborious to cite 
the virtues of certain bearings). But he should 
have been accurate throughout, for no families 
ever bore more than three lucies on their es- 
cutcheon : 

Evans: ‘“‘ They give the dozen white lucies 

in their coat. 

Shallow: It is an old coat. 
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Evans: The dozen white lucies do become 
an old coat, it agrees well passant, 
it is a familiar beast and signifies 
love. : 

Shallow: The lucie is a fresh fish. 

By referring to this Coat-of-Arms, Shakespeare 
identified the person for whom he intended the 
sarcasm, any other mode of description would 
have been general, and we should have been 
left to apply the character of Shallow as fancy 
might suggest. 

The “PELICAN” is usually depicted feeding 
her young, and from first being introduced as 
a cognizance, became a charge. This fabulous 
figure is represented as an emblem of our 
Saviour, it being placed at the altars in many 
churches of the Egyptians. Later it was used 
as a hieroglyphic of the duties of the father. 

The “‘RAVEN” in armory, is peculiar to the 
family of Corbett, and was the ensign of the 
Danes when they invaded England. 

The ensign of the Saxon nations was the 
“ MARTLET”’ (figs. 163, 175-179), a bird of short 
beak and legs. Many families of Norman ex- 
traction bear them, and they have been con- 
sidered as typical of emigration, and imaginary 
birds, but are probably that species of swallow 
called, by Shakespeare, “the temple hunting 
martlet.” 

By the family of Arundel, the ‘ HIRON-DELLES ” 


(French term for ‘‘ swallow”) were adopted and 
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Evans: The dozen white lucies do become 
an old coat, it agrees well passant, 
it is a familiar beast and signifies 
love. 

Shallow: The lucie is a fresh fish. 

By referring to this Coat-of-Arms, Shakespeare 
identified the person for whom he intended the 
sarcasm, any other mode of description would 
have been general, and we should have been 
left to apply the character of Shallow as fancy 
might suggest. 

The “PELICAN” is usually depicted feeding 
her young, and from first being introduced as 
a cognizance, became a charge. This fabulous 
figure is represented as an emblem of our 
Saviour, it being placed at the altars in many 
churches of the Egyptians. Later it was used 
as a hieroglyphic of the duties of the father. 

The ‘‘'RAVEN” in armory, is peculiar to the 
family of Corbett, and was the ensign of the 
Danes when they invaded England. 

The ensign of the Saxon nations was the 
“ MARTLET””’ (figs. 163, 175-179), a bird of short 
beak and legs. Many families of Norman ex- 
traction bear them, and they have been con- 
sidered as typical of emigration, and imaginary 
birds, but are probably that species of swallow 
called, by Shakespeare, “the temple hunting 
martlet.” 

By the family of Arundel, the ‘ HIRON-DELLES ” 
(French term for ‘‘ swallow”) were adopted and 
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brought into Heraldry; likewise the “ owL” for 
its prudence and watchfulness, by the Fowlers. 

The ‘ CorNISH CHOUGH” may be termed the 
king of crows, and we are primarily indebted for 
them to Barker, Clarenceaux. King of Arms, 
who was most lavish in grants of this bird as 
an armorial charge. With the exception of its 
beak and legs, which are of a reddish yellow, it is as 
black as a raven, but of a very different disposition, 
for instead of injuring others it seems to act as a 
sentinel to the whole feathered creation, and its 
use is very properly applied in Heraldry. 

I solicit, with the truest diffidence, the cor- 
rections of the candid and informed, with an 
appeal rather to that, partiality, which has in- 
fluenced the lovers of antiquity to pursue this 
particular study, than as placing myself upon a 
more general claim to notice, and submit this 
effort not as being complete or including every 
bearing, but rather as offering an inducemeut to 
others who might find additional subjects and 
more critical arrangement. 
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ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF HICKS, 


Perpendicular lines forming the “ field” or background of 
o fen) 
this eseutcheon indicate the red color, and the dots on 


band (or “ fesse wavy ”) signify gold. 


Relative positions of three boars’ heads when described as : 


““ A chevron between three boars’ heads erased.” 


With the chevron their posture being similar, the 


description would read ‘“‘ Three boars’ heads.” 
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Positions of two objects described as “ in saltire.” 


Relative positions of three stags’ heads when described as: 


‘On a fesse (or horizontal band) three stags’ heads 
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cabossed. 


heads when described as: 


) 


Relative positions of three boars 


”) 


‘Three boars’ heads erect and erased. 


Crest illustrating a bezant “ charged with a talbot’s 


head erased.” 


Crest illustrating position and color for an escallop when 
described as “an escallop ppr.”’ The color not being 


given, “ ppr.” would signify the natural colors of the shell. 
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Continental Heraldry. 

A Ready Reference Guide to the Standard Publica- 
tions treating on Foreign Families and their Arms. 
AUSTRIA. 

Austriacae Gentis Imagines. 

Heraldisch-Genealogische Zeitschrift. 
BELGIUM. 

Dictionnaire Historique. 

Dictionnaire Genealogique et Heraldique. 

Armorial du Royaume de Belgique. 

I.es Nobles dans les Tribunaux. 

DENMARK. 

Regum Aliquot et Haraldo Blachtent. 


Kongeligt Dansk. 
FRANCE, 


Rietstap Armorial General. 

Le Roy d’Armes. 

La France Heraldique, 

Archives de |’Honneur. 

Bibliotheque et Archives du College Heraldique. 
GERMANY. 

Rietstap Armorial General. 

Wappenbuch. 

Nurenberg Wappenbund. 

Seibmacher Wappenbund. 

Handbuch der Wappenwissenschaft. 

Bibliotheca Familiarum Nobilum. 

Deutscher Herold. 


L’Araldo. 
Gli Scrittori d’Italia. 
Annuario della Nobilta Italiana. 


RRALY: 


Iwo 


NORWAY. 
Stemma Regum. 


Norske Stamtavlet. 

NETHERLANDS. 
Nederlandsche Gemeentewapen. 
Handboek der Wapenkunde. 
Handboek van den Nederlandschen Adel. 
Heraldieke Bibliotheek. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugueza. 
Archive Heraldico-Artistique du Portugal. 
Historica Genealogica da Casa Real. 
Catalogo Chronologico. 
Stemma Regium Lusitanicum. 


POLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Russian Genealogy and Heraldry. 
Armorial Bearings of The Noble Families of 

Russia. 
Heraldyka. 
Poloniae Regni Arma. 
Historia Illustrissimae. 
Herbarz Polski. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Armorial Genevois. 
Armorial Historique Genevois. 
Die Wappen. 


Les Armories. 
TURKEY. 


The Moslem Noble. 
The Shajrat Ul] Atrak. 
La Genealogie du Grand Turc. 


Some Historic Grants 


of Arms. 


oe many charges we see in some shields 
have not always their origin from the 

actions of one person, for frequently the 
achievement of the son added new lustre to that 
of the sire, and those shields bearing lions, 
crosses, stars, a crown, sword, flag, lance, fret, 
inescutcheon, Saracen’s head and canton, generally 
represent a considerable acquisition, of which we 
have numerous instances. 

At the Battle of Solway Moss, Scot, of Napier, 
came to the assistance of James the Fifth, with 
a large body of lancers, for which service the 
King ordered him to bear as a crest, a bundle of 
lances, with the Motto “Ready, ay ready.”’ 

“Or, a fret gules,” originally the arms of Lord 
Audley, were given by him to four prominent 
families immediately after the Battle of Poictiers 
(Lord Delves, Dutton, Hawkeston, and Foul- 
thurst), and when Edward, the Black Prince, 
found how Audley had rewarded the gallant 
warriors of these several families, he settled on 
each of the Knights a pension with personal 
confirmations of their arms. 
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Sir John Bromley, Knight, distinguished himself 
in the wars in France, in the reign of Henry 
the Fifth, particularly in recovering the standard 
of Guyen, in the Battle of Le Corby, for which 
he was knighted, and as a perpetual memorial 
of his gallantry, the standard of Guyen was 
given him for a Crest, viz: “Out of a mural 
crown or, a demi lion rampant sable, holding a 
standard vert, charged with a griffin passant or, 
the staff proper, headed argent.” 

Likewise we have ancient notice of what may 
be termed family arms, in use before the first 
Crusade, and which have since been confirmed 
or granted to divers families, namely: 

In 1090, ‘‘Alan the Red,” Earl of Richmond 
and ancester of the noble family of Crawford, 
bore an ermine escutcheon. 

The family of Keith take their Arms from 
one “ Robert,” a Chieftain among the Catti, who, 
with his followers, is recorded as having joined 
Malcolm the Second at the Battle of Panbridge 
in 1006. He is said to have been very instru- 
mental in gaining a victory over the Danes, 
defeating and killing in a personal encounter 
their General, Camus. The historians tell us 
that King Malcolm dipped his finger in the 
blood of Camus, and drew strokes with it along 
the top of Robert’s shield—ever since which time 
the family of Keith have used this figure. 

Another Keith coat, that belonging to the 
titled line (Keith-Falconer) now the Earldom 


WAS) 


of Kintore, gives Keith arms with an inescutcheon 
“gules, a septre and sword in saltire with an 
imperial crown in chief, the whole within an 
orle of eight thistles, slipped or.” This is one 
of many coats of augmentation and was given 
for preserving the regalia of Scotland from falling 
into the hands of Oliver Cromwell. The saving 
of the life of another Scottish monarch from 
being gored to death by a wounded stag gave rise 
to the arms and Baronetage of the name of Scot. 

We have an example of very ancient arms 
taken from a circumstance which happened long 
before the Crusades in the shield of Sir Hugh 
Williams, of Nant, in Carnarvonshire. The 
writers tell us his ancesters made three Saxon 
princes prisoners in the wars of the Welsh and 
Saxons, and that he “continued to use the family 
coat of gules, a chevron ermine between three 
Saxons’ heads proper.”’ 

The Lockharts are an ancient and_ knightly 
family in Scotland, where they have greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves by their attachment to their 
country and sovereigns. Originally, the name 
was ‘ Locard,” but Sir Simeon or Simon Locard, 
having been deputed with the Earl of Douglas 
to carry over the heart of King Robert Bruce 
to the Holy Land, did, to perpetuate the memory 
of so honorable an employment, change the 
spelling of his name to “ Lockhart,” to intimate 
that he was entrusted with one of the keys of 
the great lock fixed to the box containing the 
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heart of Bruce; and at the same time he made 
the addition of a human heart within the bow 
of a padlock, to his armorial bearings with the 
motto ‘ Corda serata fero”’ (I open locked hearts, 
—a motto now used as “Corda serrata pando” 
over the Crest of this house). The Lockharts 
are equally famous for their stone, “The Lee 
Penny,” which Sir Simon had from the wife of 
a Saracen chieftain in ramson for her husband, 
and which was supposed to possess such healing 
virtues for man and beast, as to cause many 
thousands to journey from both sides of the Tweed 
in seeking its benefits. 

The family of Newton, of Bars Court, in 
Gloucestershire, bear for their Crest “a king 
of the Moors, armed in mail, crowned or, kneeling 
and delivering up his sword” in allusion to their 
maternal ancestor, Sir Ancel Gorney’s taking a 
Moorish King prisoner at the surrender of 
Ptolemais. 

Leopold, Duke of Austria, also fought the 
assault of this City, and with such fury that his 
armour was covered in blood, except for the single 
place where a belt went about him. After the 
conflict he laid aside his arms of “six golden 
larks’’ and had duly assigned “ gules, a_ fess 
argent.” 

The origin of the Hay Arms and Supposters 
is of a date antecedent to the crusades. When 
the Scots fled from the Danes at a place called 
“Long Cortey,” the ancester of this family was ° 
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at his plow with several sons and relations im- 
mediately near the battle line. His little circle 
was said to have suddenly appeared at the rear 
of the victorious invaders, upon which the Danes 
were beaten back. Kenneth the Third, who then 
reigned over Scotland, did not let this valour 
pass unrewarded, but gave the husbandman so 
much land as a falcon flew over at one flight, 
before it took a stand. 

At a village called Hawkstone, is still to be 
found a large stone said to have been that on 
which the hawk settled, and from this circum- 
stance arose the Hay Crest and Supporters, as 
first adopted. The actual and interesting grant 
relates to the three shields (argent, three escut- 
-cheons gules) granted by Kenneth to commem- 
orate the condition of these defensive weapons 
of the Hays after the battle. 

Like Forbes, this house dates to-day from a 
posthusous ancestor, for in a fight at Dupplin 
Castle, the whole house of Hay would have been 
finally extirpated had it not happened that the 
chief left his wife at home with child, by whom 
the name was perpetuated. 

Among other ancient ensigns of an heraldic 
‘nature, other than personal armorials, stands first 
and foremost that of Oxford, which claims “arms”’ 
as far back as the year 885, when it is said to have 
been given as ‘‘azure, a bible with seven seals 
pendant, opened at the beginning of St. John’s 
gospel, between three crowns or.” Legendary 
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heralds are no less kind to Glastonbury Abbey, 
which bore “ vert, a cross bottonee argent, in the 
first quarter a woman with a child in her arms.” 
This ancient pile was granted by Edward the Sixth 
to the Seymours, and is now a splendid ruin. 
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